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AFTER THE STORM. 





BY MRS. ANNIE E, THOMSON. 





A night without of wind and of rain, 
And a night in my soul of grief and pain. 


A night without of darkness and gloom, 
And a night in my soul because of a tomb — 


A lonely tomb on the hillside, made 

Under the oak trees protecting shade — 

A lonely grave where a loved one lies 

With the shadow of death on brow and eyes, 


And a pallor that only comes when life 
Is ended, with all of mortal strife ; 


With folded hands, and a quiet breast, — 
Dear bands, that never before knew rest — 


And close-sealed lips, that never again 
Will make the way of life so plain 


To faltering feet; nor will I prove 
The blissful utterance of their love. 


What wonder if anguish wrings my breast, 
Saddening my days and breaking my rest! 


What wonder if life and its pleasures seem 
But a fitful glow, and a fading dream — 


That [ long in the same low bed to lie 
Under this dreary winter’s sky 

Sleeping my last, long, dreamless sleep, 
From which I shall never awake to weep! 


But the storm will cease, and the stars will 
shine, 
And the morning come with a smile divine, 


And the blue sky beam from its midnight 
pall, 

With the beautiful sunshine over all. 

So, out of my heart this weary pain, 

With its night of grief, and its storm of rain, 

Will one day go, when the morn shall rise 

Over the hills of Paradise ; 

And my loved and lost shall walk with me 

Under the shade of life’s fair tree, 


With beaming eye, aad radiant brow, 
Though silent, and cold, and mouldering 
now. 


Then, heart, be still, and patient wait, 
For soon will open heaven’s shining gate — 


Will open to you on realms of bliss, 
And, closing, shut out the griefs of this. 





THE INCEPTION OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL CONTEST. 





BY REY. D. DORCHESTER, D. D. 





Soon after his elevation to the See of 
New York, Bishop Hughes undertook 
several important revolutions in the in- 
terest of the Papal Church, one of 
which ushered in the great common 
school contest. He was soon recog- 
nized as the most prominent Papal ec- 
clesiastic of his time, fertile in expe- 
dients, and with sufficient courage for 
great undertakings. Starting with the 
allegation that the common schools 
were ‘a Protestant monopoly,” — that 
the system was ‘insidious and unfair 
to Catholics,” — that the books in use 
were ‘‘ replete with sneers and libels 
against the Catholic Church,” and that 
‘*the teachers, by their explanations, 
gave new force to the calumnious sen- 
timents,” on these grounds, he demand- 
ed a division of the school fund in favor 
of the Roman Catholics, 

In order to fully understand the case, 
it is necessary to revert to afew facts of 
previous history. In the year 1805, ‘‘ The 
New York Public School Society ” was 
formed for the education of poor and 
neglected children of the city, being 
largely aided by the school fund of the 
State. As early as 1823, the question 
of distributing a portion of that fund to 
sectarian or Church schools in New 
York city came up. The first case re- 
lated to the Bethel (Baptist) Church, 
which obtained a portion of the school 
fund for its schools. The Public School 
Society opposed this action as fatal 
to the public school system, and con- 
trary to the object of the school fund, 
which was intended to promote not re- 
ligious but civil education. The case 
was argued before the Legislature, 
which turned the case over to the board 
of the city corporation. That board 
appointed a committee to hear the par- 
ties. Notwithstanding the Episcopal- 
jans, the Methodists, the Baptists, and 
the Roman Catholics, # that day, 
Sought for a participation in the school 


fund, just as Bishop Hughes and other 
Roman Catholics have since done, yet 
the report of the committee convinced 
everybody, except the Romanists, of 
the impolicy and injustice of such a di- 
vision. 

In 1831, the ‘‘ Roman Catholic Be- 
nevolent Society” obtained through the 
‘* Sisters of Charity” a grant of fifteen 
hundred dollars, which was thereafter 
annually made, for more than twenty 
years, by the city corporation for the 
Orphans’ Asylum schools under their 
care. This, however, did not satisfy 
them. In 1838, Mr. Hughes was ap- 
pointed coadjutor with Bishop Dubois, 
and in 1842, he was invested with full 
episcopal power. In the autumn of 
1840, he appeared before the public, 
and commenced the agitation of the 
common school question. Under his 
advice and direction, the Romanists 
presented to the corporation of the city 
& petition numerously signed, request- 
ing that some Roman Catholic schools 
be designated as entitled to participate 
in the common school fund. The cor- 
poration determinéd to have the ques- 
tion discussed before the fall Board, 
which was done on the nights of Octo- 
ber 28th and 29th. Bishop Hughes 
was the champion of the Romanists, 
and several distinguished Protestants 
spoke on the other side. The corpora- 
tion, after visiting and examining all 
the schools, denied the petition. Noth- 
ing daunted, the Romanists carried the 
case up to the Legislature, and through 
the management of Hon. John C. 
Spencer, then Secretary of State, and 
Hon. William H. Seward, the Gov- 
ernor, who encouraged and directed 
their application, they came near suc- 
ceeding. The House favored their pe- 
tition, but the Senate decided against 
it. This gave a quietus to the matter 
for a time. 


To conciliate the Papists, the Public 
School Society agreed to strike out of 
the school books all passages to which 
they objected, and proposed to have 
only such portions of the Holy Script- 
ures read, as were ‘‘ translated in the 
the ‘same way in the Protestant and 
tomish versions;” but these conces- 
sions did not satisfy. The next effort 
was to have the school system of the 
State extended to the city of New 
York. This led to the formation of 
** Ward Schools,” under the direction of 
officers chosen in each ward, while 
those of the Public School Society were 
allowed to remain under its control, 
the two systems operating side by side. 
As might have been expected, howey- 
er, and as was probably designed, ex- 
perience soon demonstrated that such a 
plan was attended with many difficul- 
ties. This led the Pablic School So- 
ciety to propose to the Legislature to 
retire from the scene, which was al- 
lowed. On the 23d of July, 1853, it 
transferred its schools and property to 
the city of New York, to be managed 
by the Board of Education. 


This surrender was made after forty- 
eight years of valuable service to poor 
and neglected children, and after a 
long resistance against the demands of 
the Romish hierarchy, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Hughes. At that time 
the Bible had been ejected from more 
than eighty of the public schools in 
New York city. Although the Roman- 
ists had not succeeded in obtaining a 
division of the school fund for the 
benefit of their sectarian schools, yet 
the disbanding of the Public School So- 
ciety was a Roman Catholic triumph. 
In this contest Bishop Hughes manag- 
ed with consummate tact, persistence, 
and ability, sustaining his cause in the 
municipal council, and in the Legisla- 
ture, and teaching the politicians the 
value of the Roman Catholic vote —a 
lesson which they soon learned to ap- 
preciate. He held his flock well in his 
hands, addressing them in language 
calculated to arouse their religious en- 
thusiasm, and advising them to disre- 
gard all party ties, and to vote only 
for those who were friendly to their 
measures. 

On one occasion he thus addressed 
thea : — ‘** Tne question to be decided 
is not the strength of party, or the 
emolument and patronage of office, but 
a question between the helpless and 
ill-used children and the Public School 
Society. .... An issue is made up 
between you and a large portion of the 
community, on the one side, and the 
monopoly which instils the dangerous 
principles to which I have before al- 
luded, on the other. The question lies 
between these two parties, and you are 
the judges; if you desert the cause, 
what can you expeet from strangers? 
. . . . I have been given to understand 
that three out of four candidates pre- 
sented to your suffrages are pledged to 
oppose your claims. They may per- 
haps triumph; but all I ask is, that 
they shall not triumph by the sinful aid 
of any individual who cherishes a feel- 
ing in common with those children. I 
wish you, therefore, to look well to 
your candidates; and if they are dis- 
posed to make infidels or Protestants 
of your children, let them receive no 
vote of yours.” - 

But it became necessary, in the exe- 





cution of his purposes, for something 
more to be done, which required, and 
did not fail to develop, a bolder and 
more offensive policy. It was found 
that the candidates of all parties, with 
few exceptions, were pledged to op- 
pose the demands of the Roman Cath- 
olics. An independent ticket for mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture was, therefore, proposed by Bish- 
op Hughes, and adopted with great en- 
thusiasm at a meeting in Carroll Hall. 
He addressed them in a speech of great 
power, abounding in stirring interro- 
gations, working them up to a state of 
extraordinary excitement. ‘‘ Will you 
stand by the rights of your offspring, 
who have so long suffered under the 
operations of this injurious system? 
Will you adhere to the nominations 
made? Will you be united? Will 
none of you shrink P . . . . Task then, 
once for all, will this meeting pledge 
its honor, as the representatives of 
that oppressed portion of the commu- 
nity, for whom I have so often pleaded, 
here as elsewhere, — will it pledge its 
honor that it will stand by those candi- 
dates whose names have been read, 
and that no man composing this vast 
audience will ever vote for any one 
pledged to oppose our just claims and 
incontrovertible rights ? ” 

The promise was made and redeem- 
ed, and the politicians learned that the 
Romanists were not to be played with 
nor despised. 





WINDSOR CASTLE AND PALACE. 





BY REV. W. F. MALLALIED, D. D. 





Windsor is about twenty miles from 
London, and its Castle is one of the 
favorite resorts of the English Queen. 
It is one of the oldest seats of royalty, 
and has seen many changes and many 
masters. It is located upon a hill that 
springs up out of the vast tract of level 
land which surrounds it, and in the long- 
gone days was a position easily capable 
of being fortified, and made a place of 
secure retreat and defense. It is now 
surrounded by high and heavy walls, 
and securely kept from the intrusion of 
the multitude. When the Queen is 
stopping here, special restrictions are 
laid upon visitors; but when she is 
away, permission is given to visit the 
establishment, and even the state apart- 
ments of the royal family. The Queen 
was away when we went, but was ex- 
pected to return in a few days, and we 
were told that we should not be able to 
gain admittance; but we found, as in 
so many other instances, that the cus- 
todians of these sacred places may, or 
at any rate do exercise a little dis- 
cretionary power, and an extra fee 
opened all the doors that we cared to 
have opened, and brought us into a 
good many places where ordinary trav: | 
elers do not enter. It must be said 
that the arrangements for cooking, and, 
in fact, the machinery of the royal 
kitchen, are better worth seeing than 
any royal beds or chambers. Such an 
array of pots and pans and kettles and 
cans, jugs and jars, boxes and bags, 
with the multitudinous paraphernalia 
of the art of cookery, would delight the 
heart of an artist in this particular 
line. 

After inspectiag the palace we went 
upon the top of the Castle proper, — 
clear up to the very top where the flag- 
staff is planted, and from whence one 
of the most superb views of English 
scenery may be obtained. The hill 
which forms the site of the Castle is 
small in its limits, and not very bigh, 
but yet when one stands upon the top 
of the tower a view is gained of the 
country for many miles around. In 
fact, no less than twelve counties of 
England are visible. The day being 
unusually clear, we could easily distin- 
guish each of them as they were pointed 
out. We could also see the Crystal 
Palace with its glittering dome; Not- 
ting Hill, the location of the London 
water-works; Horton, a place some 
six miles away hid among the trees, 
where John Milton once resided; Har- 
row Hill, where Byron was a student; 
the Beeches, a distant, gently sloping 
side hill, where Cromwell fought one 
of his battles; Stoke Poges, with its 
church and churchyard, where Gray 
wrote his beautiful elegy ; Stoke Manor, 
formerly the home of William Penn, 
but now owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Coleman; the old church and 
hamlet of Clewes, said to be the next 
to the oldest church in England; just 
at our feet is Eton College and the 
town of Windsor; then Windsor Park 
with its famous Long Walk, a broad, 
open way, lined on either side with 
double rows of English elms set out 
nearly two hundred years ago; then on 
beyond the Park, the famous field of 
Runnymead, where the cowardly tyrant 
John was compelled to leave his re- 
treat in the Castle, and come into the 
presence of his rebellious barons and 
grant them the concessions which with 
drawn swords they demanded, thus 
securing for themselves and for the 
English people the great boon of char- 
tered liberty. 

This is the view, and these are some 





of the objects of interest that meet the 


eye as you stand upon the tower and 
look London-ward ; and so,commencing 
with the Crystal Palace, let the eye 
sweep around to the left and north until 
one takes in the circle. Itis a picture 
of unsurpassed beauty, and full of ro- 
mantic interest to the lover of his- 
tory. 

From the Castle we went into the 
Royal Chapel and saw the tombs of sev- 
eral of England’s noble dead, and were 
especially interested in the group of 
statuary commemorative of the death of 
the Princess Charlotte. It is sadly beau- 
tiful, the mother and the little new- 
born babe passing away from earth, 
and yet it is but the type of what has 
often taken place, not only in royal 
families, but in those of every grade, — 
the saddest of all earthly sorrows, and 
the darkest of all the mysteries of 
Providence. 

Standing on the short flight of steps 
before the altar, and looking down the 
chancel and the nave to the far away 
end of the church, gives one a view of 
the pillars, arches and groining that is 
delightfully beautiful. It is wonderful 
how much of poetry can be wrought 
into cold, senseless stone. 

The Queen does not sit with ordinary 
mortals, nor even with the extraordi- 
nary, when she worships God; and so 
she has a private arrangement in the 
gallery just over the altar, on one side, 
something like a bow-window, with 
curtains, where she sets almost shut out 
from the sight of the congregation. 

But after all the most interesting 
part of Windsor is the Park and the 
Long Walk. Within the Park is the 
Mausoleum erected to the memory of 
the Prinee Consort, a most elegant affair, 
kept with the greatest care, but it is 
with the utmost difficulty that any one 
can obtain admittance. We were satis- 
fied with an outside view. 

Not far away, and within the limits 
of the Park, is the mode] farm, where 
Prince Albert developed his ideas of 
farming in a practical way. lt must 
have been comparatively easy work to 
carry on a farm under the circumstances, 
and with all the resources @t his com- 
mand he only needed good weather and 
plenty of rain to secure the most abun- 
dant crops. The cattle and sheep that 
one sees on the farm, and grazing in 
these luxurious fields, are fat and sleek, 
and show the results of judicious breed- 
ing, good care and plentiful food. How 
much better for a man of means and 
leisure thus to spend his time and 
wealth in promoting the real improve- 
ment of the country, than in breeding 
race-horses, and squandering his money 
in betting at the great gambling estab- 
lishments of England, known as race- 
courses ! 

The Long Walk extends in a straight 
line for about three miles, and the trees 
that line it on either side form a contin- 
uous arch. Between the double rows 
of trees we have what may be consid- 
ered the nave of the grandest of cathe- 
drals, three miles in length, with the 
blue sky for a dome, while the tower- 
ing elms, with branches interlocked, 
form the aisles with arches more beau- 
tiful than any formed by the skill and 
strength of man. It is no wonder that 
the Druids worshiped in the groves; 
amd it were easy to worship here, much 
easier with nature and with nature’s 
God than amid the cold and formal 
proprieties of dress and studied speech, 
and outward show, and worldly pride 
and pomp. 

But here we are wandering along 
with these musings until we have 
reached the extreme third of the Long 
Walk, and, at once, we catch sight of 
vast multitudes of deer. It is said 
there are about four thousand of them. 
They feed without fear in herds of ten 
or twenty, and, sometimes, a hundred 
or two may be seen clustering together, 
both young and old, the little spotted 
fawn, and the sturdy kings of the herds. 
They are the descendants of those who 
were hunted through these forests by 
that rough rider and mighty hurter, 
William of Normandy, who knew so 
well how to hunt deer and subdue the 
Saxon islanders. It mey be all right, 
but, somehow, it seems that these broad 
acres that England’s nobility and royalty 
keep for the raising of game, ought to 
be divided among these landless peas- 
ants. It needs a new revolution to ad- 
just the incongruities and inequalities of 
these relations. It is not God’s plan 
that the strong should crush the weak, 
nor that one class of men should be 
serfs, and another, lords. 

And may God speed the day when 
England’s land shall have another di- 
vision, not asin the days of the Nor- 
man conqueror, but a division based 
upon the principles of the Gospel, which 
recognizes the common brotherhood of 
all men! 








Dr. Gulick is his ‘* own interpreter ” 
of the passage, ‘‘ How should one chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand 
to flight,” and be makes it mean that a 
missionary ought to be married. A 
wife helps mightily in the work among 
the heathen. He says that his wife 
learned the language quicker than he 
could do it, and held meetings while he 





WHEDON’S COMMENTARY.* 





BY REV. D. SHERMAN, D. D. 





The eminent qualifications of John 
Wesley as the leader of a religious 
movement are strikingly discernible in 
the provisions he made for the educa- 
tion of his people, especially by means 
of the press, then little in use as an 
agency among the masses. More than 
almost any other reformer, he realized 
the intimate connection between re- 
ligion and learning. He saw that pi- 
ety and zeal without intelligence would 
inevitably lead to fanaticism, and that 
intelligence in the absence of religion 
would lead to pride and immorality. 
The golden mean, harmonizing the 
two, was attained by him. In his view 
there was nothing bettér than knowl- 
edge but saving souls. 

In his scheme of culture, the Bible, 
as the spring of life and thought, occu- 
pied a central and main place. Busy 
as he was to the close of life, he found 
time carefully to study and prepare 
notes on the Sacred volume, and in 
this particular he was surpassed by 
some of his followers. Adam Clarke, 
Benson, and Watson conferred an in- 
calculable benefit on the denomination 
by their Commentaries, still read with 
profit by our members. The time, 
however, has come, when the Church 
demands a new work, prepared by the 
aid of the latest Biblical learning, and 
adapted to the popular study of the 
Holy Scriptures in the family and the 
Sabbath-school. 

The Book agents, in undertaking to 
supply this desideratum, committed 
the enterprise to Dr. Whedon, who 
has showed himself eminently fitted for 
the task. Instead of undertaking to 
do the whole himself, he wisely se- 
lected other competent scholars to pre- 
pare commentaries on the several 
books of the Old Testament, while he 
confined his labors to the New, on 
which we now have his fourth volume 
including 1 Corinthians — 2 Timothy, 
another volume being required to com- 
plete the New Testament. 
on Philippians and Colossiansare by 
D. A. Whedon. 


Of this Commentary in general, as 
well as of the volume now issued, the 
most commendable things can be said. 
It is a model of its kind, happy at once 
in the conception and the execution. 
Designed as a popular exposition, it is 
brief, clear, compact, giving, in small 
compass, the results of investigations 
rather than the processes. THe vol- 
ume abounds in jewelled sentences, in 
compressed expressions of truth, whole 
chapters often being reduced to a dia- 
mond point, having, as one suggests, 
much of the pith and expressiveness of 
a proverb. 

Little as we might have been al- 
lowed to anticipate from the severe 
pen of a logician and metaphysician a 
popular and attractive unfolding of the 
meaning of the Word of God, the work 
discloses almost every element of a 
good commenfary. It is much in lil- 
tle. The thread of thought is kept dis- 
tinct and visible through each book by 
the admirable plan inserted at the be- 
ginning, as well as by tbe luminous 
words running along the narrative. 
The stream of truth is never lost to the 
view of the reader. The unity and 
harmony of the books, so admirably 
displayed in Calvin and Olshausen, are 
equally well brought out in Whedon. 
With this distinctness of plan, there is 
an incisive, eagle-eyed criticism, both 
verbal and textual, a sound judgment, 
an independence and thoroughness, 
which cannot fail to commend the 
work to-all earnest students of the New 
Testament. 

The fourth volume now before us, as 
illustrative of several of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles, opens with a brief, but neat 
sketch of the Apostle’s life after his 
conversion. Then each epistle has its 
introduction, valuable not for their 
length, but for their brevity and pith; 
followed by a plan and a running 
commentary, the dropping here and 
there of a word, often a radiant, ger- 
minant one, after the style of Bengel, 
along the course of the text, causing 
those lines of truth shot forth by the 
intellect of the great missionary, to 
glow in the electrical light of the Gos- 
pel. The work, as meeting so admira- 
bly a popular demand, is destined to 
excel in general favor the greater 
treatise of the author on the Will, the 
only complete answer to the intricate 
sophistries of Jonathan Edwards on 
the same theme. 

There is only one other subject we 
would have more desired this astute 
exegete of the will and the word to 
bave treated, namely, that of theology, 
Whedon's Systematic Theology, re- 
ducing to harmony and point the va- 
rioas lines of Arminian thought, com- 
pressing as by five hundred horse 
power the bulk of the great argument, 
would have contained the seeds of im- 
mortality, But the next best thing, to 
executing such a work, is the giving 
us, as he has here, an exposition of the 





* Commentary on theNew Testament. By D. D. 
Whedon, LL. D. vol. iv. 1 Corinthians—2 Tim- 





held the baby. 


othy. New York: Nelson & Phillips, 1875, 


Pauline Theology as contained in the 
epistles of St. Paul. In this respect 
his volumes are an armory of truth, 
hung about with arrow points and 
barbs. The golden apples of the text 
are set in pictures of silver. Of this 
Pauline Theology, explained in these 
volumes, we are able here to notice 
only a few features. Pauline Theol- 
ogy is concerned chiefly in dealing 
with the problems touching Christ, 
the Church and man. 

The doctrine of the Church, or 
kingdom of God, has been greatly cis- 
torted by different classes of exposi- 
tors. Rome betrays the Heavenly 
City to the Pope; the Millenarians 
tether it to theearth; Whedon, among 
so many rocks, holds his way along 
the golden mean. The epistle to the 
Ephesians treating of the foundation 
and completing of the Church, is hap- 
pily and richly unfolded in both plan 
and notes. The author finds the 
Church to be a spiritual society, in- 
cluding members on earth and in 
heaven, of which €hrist is the organ- 
izer and head. 

The pretentions of Rome are reduced 
by showing that Peter, though the 
rock of which Christ spake, is so ‘‘ not 
as a man nor asa private confessor of 
the Saviour’s Messiahship, nor as Lord 
of the Apostolic twelve, but as a speci- 
men and representative of what all the 
twelve were; for the Church is said by 
this same Peter to be built on the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner stone. They were all Peters, 
or stones, of the foundation as well as 
he, only he being the front stone of the 
pile, bore the inscription of the name 
of Peter which essentially belonged to 
all.” 


Millenarianism, though advocated in 
an article in the Quarterly, is con- 
futed in the Commentary so far as the 
text teaches on that subject. The 
texts relied on by these modern Ju- 
daizers to substantiate their views of 
the kingdom of God, are interpreted 


The notes|jn harmony with the received faith of 


the Church. The parorMia, or com- 
ing of the Lord, he identifies with the 
personal advent of the Son of Man, 
not to reign at Jerusalem, but to judge 
the quick and the dead in the last day. 
The Millennium is the pervasive, spirit- 
ual reign of Christ, the filling of the 
earth with the light of truth and with 
the holy love of the Gospel till the pre- 
dominant, though not the universal, 
sentiment shall be Christian. With 
the general sway of truth, enough of 
the lusts of the old man will remain to 
form the basis of an uprising near the 
close of that happy period. He makes 
the man of sin to be Satan, manifested 
in various human forms, of which the 
Papacy is an important one, thus har- 
monizing to a great extent the diverse 
views of interpreters on that subject. 


the adorable Head, at once Divine and 
human, the sacrifice for sins, the Sav- 
iour of His people and the final judge 
of all mankind. The divine honor and 
glory unstintedly accorded to Him are 
refreshing to read in this age of ra- 
tionalistic interpretation, when men 
appear to be afraid of making Christ 
pre-eminent. Whedon can only see 
Him enthroned, crowned, and encir- 
cled with a rainbow as in the Revela- 
tion. 

Of humanity his views are equally 
clear and just. The received doctrines 
on the subject are ably stated and de- 


by sin, the restoration by Jesus Christ, 
free agency. 
ian Theology is so distinctly disclosed 
reader feel that no other interpretation 
is possible. 

Woman is accorded her true posi- 
tion. Man and woman are co-relative. 


Man has the headship; 
heartship. 


prophesy as well as man. 


thorized to speak in public. 


tament history.” 


rule of Providence. 


both sexes.” 


on the Resurrection. 


uprise, and not something else.” 








Of this Church, Christ is set forth as} 


fended. The corruption of our nature 


are set forth in harmony with man’s 
The election of the 
Pauline as over against the Augustin- 


and ‘forcibly set forth as to make the 


woman the 
This, however, does not 
expose her to servitude; it only con- 
fines her to her sphere, in which she 
may have a mission to speak and to 
** These 
cases ” (of Huldah and Miriam) “ com- 
pletely negative the doctrine that an 
inspired or gifted woman was unau- 
To make 
Paul forbid a woman’s public prophe- 
sying, is to make him nullify some of 
the most striking facts of the Old Tes- 
**In the case of man 
the call isin accordance with the na- 
ture of man, and with the ordinary 
In the case of the 
woman, it is less accordant with the 
feminine nature, and it is more extra- 
ordinary and special ; especially where 
it implies the exercise of authority over 


We have room for only a word more 
**The real de- 
bate is not between two ‘theories of 
the resurrection,’ but between the res- 
urrection and something else that it is 
not a resurrection. An anastasis of the 
dead is an uprising of the body. And 
it is that which downfell which must 


The spiritual body is beautifully de- 





scribed as our material body ‘‘ subtil- 
ized,” so that ‘‘ by volition it transforms 
itself to any shape -and invests itself 
with a countless variety of proper- 
ties and phenomenal presentations.” 
‘*When asked, ‘ Will glorified bodies 
have teeth?’ we reply, ‘yes, if they 
please; and eat with them, as the an- 
gels did who visited Abraham.’ If 
asked, ‘ Will they have hair?’ we reply, 
‘yes, if they please.’ And when asked 
where they will get their clothes, we 
answer, ‘just where the two angels, 
who stood before the Apostles at Christ’s 
ascension, procured their shining rai- 
ment.’” 

In a word, for knowledge, for criti- 
eal skill, and insight into the intent 
of the Spirit; for hearty faith in the 
verities of God, and fur compact, forci- 
ble and felicitous statement, this Com- 
mentary is unrivalled, and will long 
hold an important place in the study of 
the Church. 





A CHINESE YOUNG MEn’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. —On the northeast cor- 
ner of Sacramento and Stockton streets, 
San Francisco, stands a plain building 
which is used as the rooms of the Chi- 
nese Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The room on the first floor is 20 by 30 
feet square, and is filled with benches, 
and on the walls are scrolls in Chinese 
characters and sacred songs in English, 
such as ‘‘ There is a Fountain filled with 
blood,” ‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 
There are several blackboards for teach- 
ing penmanship, and several alphabets 
in large letters, printed on cloth, are 
hung about the room. On the benches 
are small spelling-books, filled with 
letters and easy reading, and illustrated 
with houses, furniture, trees, tools, and 
animals. This room is filled every 
evening with Mongolians, all of whom 
have an intense thirst for knowledge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Condit, with several la- 
dies, are always in attendance, and with 
untiring perseverance are working out 
the great problem of educating and 
Christianizing a race whose religion is 
Buddhism. The attendance of scholars 
at this school is at times more thana 
hundred in an evening, but averaging 
something less. All ages attend from 
the urchin of ten, and his putative 
father, uncle, and perhaps grandfather. 





An exchange -speaks as follows of 
prayers with unexpected answers: 
‘*We are told that, on one occasion, 
Agvippina thought her son, Nero, was 
going to die, and to save him, she beset 
the gods day and night, until, worn out 
with her importunity, they spared bis 
life. When this had been granted, she 
fell to beseeching them to let her live 
until he should be Emperor of Rome. 
This they relactantly granted, and she 
lived to see her prayer answered to her 
satisfaction, but not to her expectation. 
He reached the giddy heights of her im- 
pious ambition; but from that imperial 
throne, on which her prayers had placed 
him, he plotted for his mother’s death. 
It is true, this may be amyth. Itholds 
a principle, however, of the divine 
economy ; it shows how unwise our de- 
sires, coined into prayers, often are, and 
that God could not so effectually destroy 
us as to answer them. Love only can 
explain the mysteries of God’s ways. 
Justice may do it in heaven, where His 
plans may be known from the end to 
the beginning, but He’ has too often sent 
us mercies, when we knew we deserved 
chastisements, to explain His ways to 
us on earth.” 
GEMS. 
That which makes death so dreadful 
is the consciousness of sin, and the fear 
of damnation. — Heubner. 





Wilt thou not go home my child? 
Away, for the danger is pressing! go 
home to God and get out of trouble! 
Array thyself in such garments as will 
please the Lord! get ready, O pilgrim, 
for thy eternal home. — Hedinger. 


Those who openly confess the truth 
and cheerfully suffer for it, must have 
a believing spirit and a firm hold upon 
invisible realities. — Reiger. 


The unction of the true preacher is 
detected in the power he exerts upon 
the hearts of men. — Heubner. 

It is well for the soul if it can be 
saved, even at the cost of bodily suffer- 
ings. — Veunder, 

God is angry at sin, and when our 
hearts are sound and healthy, and our 
view of moral evil not morbid and 
sentimental we feel it too.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


Christ bore us all upon his heart 
when he suffered unto death, and if we 
would share in His passion, we must 
not find our pleasure in ourselves and 
in external advantages, but strive to 
exhibit the proper fruit of His life and 
death by dying ourselves to sin and 
living to righteousness. — Rieger. 


Whoever now bears the burden of 
sin and is lost, it must be because he 
will not believe, but despises the of- 
fered reconciliation — Reiger. 


Believe in Christ, and then the soul 
and the whole Bible will be full of 
light. — Heubner. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INDEPENDENT AFRICAN METHOD- 
ISM. 





BY REV. B. T. TANNER, D. D. 





The misinformation of the average 
American Christian, not excepting the 
editors among them, in relation to the 
independent African Methodist Churech- 
es of the cuuntry, is amply astounding. 
Astounding, you may say, is a big 
word.. True; but it is not a whit too 
big as descriptive of a ‘‘ darkness that 
may be felt.” You converse with one 
of the class mentioned, and the possi- 
bilities are that he can tell you all 
about each of the ‘‘ Ten Great Relig- 
ions;” but interrogate him about the 
black men of his own faith, his next 
door neighbors, and in the majerity of 
cases, he will make a medley of them. 
There can be given but one reason for 
this fact—the reason that these Afri- 
ean Methodists, though numbering 
hundreds of thousands, have not been 
considered worth looking after. Com- 
posed as they are of the nation’s Pa- 
riahs, why should the nation’s. Brah- 
mins notice them? This will doubtless 
be controverted by not a few, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact; for how else ac- 
count for the palpable misinformation 
existing. These African Methodist 
Churchmen have never pursued the 
policy of putting their light under a 
bushel; but, on the contrary, with a 
true American spirit, have ever aimed 
to let it be seen; but all to no purpose. 
Their papers, not first-class of course, 
have gone unnoticed ; their attempts at 
correspondence by editorial fiat, have 
gone to the waste basket; and their 
every attempt to let the world know 
who or what they are, has been most 
successfully checkmated. By the 
mighty spirit of caste, they have been 
hermetically sealed up as a class, from 
all public notice. But why should we 
linger upon the dead past, when the 
Master says, ‘* Let the dead bury the 
dead.” We would not, if the same fell 
spirit did not haunt around the grave. 


There are three distinct branches of 
Independent African (negro or colored, 
as you may elect) Methodist Churches 
in the land—the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church, and the Cel- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(We make no mention of the Bri- 
tish Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the Dominion of Canada.) Here and 
there a congregation of Independent 
Methodists may be found; but they are 
so ‘‘few and far between,” that any 
formal recognition of them cannot be 
made. The three Churches named 
above areto be accepted as the sum of 
the independent African Methodism of 
the country. Not so many after all; 
certainly not enough to warrant the 
high colors employed by Chancellor 
Haven. 

By the old rule of primogenitorship, 
the post of honor is given to the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcoyl Church. To 
attempt any lengthened historical ac- 
count of this Church, would be out of 
place — at least, at this moment. Suf- 
fice it to say that it was formally or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, during the 
month of April, 1816. As early as 
November, 1787, the colored people of 
the Quaker city, in conventional form— 
after having considered ‘the evils un- 
der which they labored, arising from 
the unkind treatment of their white 
brethren, who considered them a nui- 
sance in the house of worship ” — decid- 
ed upon a separate service. In their 
attempt to carry out this decision, they 
were greatly opposed by the officers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
being threatened with expulsion if they 
did not surrender the subscription 
books they had been using to procure 
means with which to build themselves 
a house, they resigned, ‘‘ being fully 
satisfied that they should be treated 
without mercy.” In six years, they es- 
teemed themselves ‘ outcasts.” 

In 1793 Richard Allen, their leader, 
purchased a blacksmith’s shop, and 
having removed it to his own property, 
converted it into a clfurch, where the 
colored Methodists of the city usually 
worshiped; and where, in 1816, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
was formerly organized, by fhe election 
of this heroic man, as its first Bishop. 
It might be of interest to say that at 
his ordination, Absalom Jones, a ne- 
gro presbyter of the Episcopal Church, 
and a true yoke-fellow in the Gospel 
with Allen, assisted by the imposition 
of his hands, in connection with four 
other ordained ministers. At that or- 
ganization of the Church, sixteen men 
were «present, representing what was 
afterward organized into the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Annual Confer- 
ences. The membership represented 
by them was, possibly, five thousand. 
From that small beginning, it has 
spread all over the land. The number 
of Conferences, with clearly defined 
borders, and in excellent working con- 
dition, is twenty-five. We have one 
University, with a Faculty of four, and 
more than a hundred students. Its 
value cannot be less than $50,000. We 
have a publishing house, where we 
issue our hymn-books and Disciplines, 
aud the various requisites of the 
Church. We have a weekly organ, 
The Christian Recorder, now in its 
fourteenth volume. Its circulation is 
four thousand weekly. Six colored 
printers are employed, a clerk, a sales- 
man, and a mail-man. The business 
done is to the amount of $15,000 annu- 
ally. The establishment is worth not 
less than $10,000. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church is of later origin, a few 
years, however, only. It originated in 
New York city. It is not, however, as 
Dr. Porter says, in his ‘‘ Compendi- 


um”—a most unreliable authority, 


‘| by the way, in everything that pertains 


to Colored Methodism —* not having 
all confidence in Allen.” It was not 
for the want of confidence in Allen that 
made our New York brethren refuse to 
cast in their lot with us. ‘Far differ- 
ent is the reason, namely, they did not 
then, nor do they now, believe in a 
third ordination, and have eyer stead- 
fastly refused to practice it. Previous 
to 1868, they would not so much as 
allow their chief pastors to be ealled 
Bishops. At the General Conference 
of that year, however, they did so far 
relent in their opinions as to allow the 
title, and authorize a form of installing, 
but not of ordaining the Bishops whom 
they should thereafter, quadrennially 
elect. Consequently they are not to be 
ranked as Dr. Curry ranks them in his 
Advocate of January 13, with Episcopal 
Methodists; that is, if by Episcopal 
Methodist we mean one who believes 
in an ordained, life-time episcopacy. 
Not only so, but in addition to this 
fundamental defect, as viewed by us, 
at least, our Zion brethren subordinate 
the spiritual officers of the Church to 
the trustees. Hence it was they would 
not unite with Allen, and hence it is, 
that any union with Allen’s successors, 
now, is impossible. This Church, as 
we have said, originated in New York, 
springing out of ** Zion” Church, erect- 
ed in 1800, seven years after Allen had 
turned his blacksmith’s shop into a 
Church in Philadelphia. It has five 
unordained Bishops. Its Conferences 
number —— ? It has no Church school, 
and no Publishing Department, at least, 
in operation. 

The third and last organization to be 
noticed is the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. From the connection 
which this Church sustains toward the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, it 
is probably the best kfown — thanks 
to Dr. Wheeler and Chancellor Haven 
—of any of the independent colored 
Churches. Singularly enough, such 
brethren as the above seem to have ap- 
preciated enforced independence more 
than volitional. Consequently they have 
allowed no opportunity to pass to ac- 
quaint themselves and the Christian 
public ‘with this Church. It was or- 
ganized in Clarkesville, Tenn., in 1872, 
by the Bishops of the*Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, in conformity to a 
resolution passed at their previous Gen- 
eral Conference. It is but just to say, 
that in sending Hagar away, they were 
humane enough to'give her bread and a 
bottle of water, in the shape of a well- 
accredited episcopacy, a Hymn-book, a 
Discipline, a Catechism, and a weekly 
paper, The Christian Index. We can 
almost imagine we can yet hear the 
shouts old man Allen would have sent 
up, kad similar humanity been shown 
at his moral expulsion from home into 
a more than the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba. 

Without having “ny statistics of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church at 
hand —reliable statistics, we mean, 
for those in the Methodist Episcopal 
Almanac for 1876 are not worth any- 
thing — we take pleasure in noting the 
life this Church manifests. Its four 
Bishops are’ certainly men of energy, 
and judging from appearance are do- 
ing a fine work among the people, to 
whom they are limited by organic law. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1876. 





FROM OVER THE SEA. 





BY OCCASIONAL. 





Pearsall Smithism has come to grief, 
and Smith himself is repudiated by his 
most eminent,and influential follow- 
ers. Eight of his friends have pub- 
lished a card over their names in 
which his doctrines are pronounced un- 
scriptural and dangerous, and his con- 
duct such as to render action on their 
part necessary. Canon Bell, Spur- 
geon, Horatius Bonar, and the Rev. G. 
T. Fox have spoken. The Canon says 
if multitudes bave been beguiled it is 
only right that the multitudes should 
be warned. Mr, Fox says, concerning 
the card and its authors, ‘‘ they have 
shown more anxiety to conceal the im- 
moralities of the man, for whose mis- 
chievous influence they were them- 
selves responsible, than zeal for the 
honoring their Lord and Master, by 
promptly exposing the shameful con- 
duct they are at length compelled to 
admit.” Dr. Bonar writes: ‘‘It is 
very mysterious, and suggests to the 
reader thoughts of a great deal that is 
still carefully concealed. The friends 
of Mr. Smith seem more anxious about 
his reputation than about the dishon- 
ored truth of God, and they lose sight 
of the thousands who have been led 
astray, and of the thousands more who, 
though not led astray, have been puz- 
zled and bewildered by his specious 
heresies. From their own statement 
they knew of the evil a few weeks af- 
ter the Brighton Convention, yet they 
never breathed a word to the public, 
but allowed God’s people to be de- 
luded month after montb, whil® all the 
time they had in their hands the ma- 
terials for staying the mischief, and for 
undeceiving souls. How they can an- 
swer to God for this I know not. I 
would not be in their position for 
worlds.” 

The Doctor proceeds to point out 
several facts in connection with the 
policy of the authors of the card ut- 
terly irreconcilable with honesty or 
honor. They gave out last summer 
that it was in consequence of broken 
health (one of them in a paper which 
he publishes called it disease of the 
keart) that Mr. Smith left this country. 
Now, they avow that it was in conse- 
quence of their condemnation of his 
conduct. Some one of their state- 
ments must be untrue. The plea of 





health was a mere blind to prevent 





public exposure. Mr. Spurgeon’s words 


are strong, positive and pungent. He 
says: ‘*We earnestly trust that we 
shall not see during the year upon 
which we have entered a repetition of 


‘the fanaticism which 1éd so many to 


Claim a participation in one of the at- 
tributes of Deity. There is none holy 
as the Lord, but we heard silly women 
and yet more silly mem talking as if 
they were no longer sinners or liable 
to sin, What was an amiable delusion 
will soon become a blasphemous im- 
position, unless the real Christian peo- 
ple who have countenanced it will be- 
come wiser and stay the mischief by 
clearer statements of their aims and 
beliefs. If all be true that we have 
heard, presumption has received an 
awful rebuke already, and will receive 
more of the like deadly wounds if per- 
sisted in, It will be an ill day when 
our brethren take to bragging and 
boasting and call it ‘testimony for the 
higher life!’ We trust that holiness 
will be more than ever the aim of be- 
lievers, but not the boastful holiness 
which has deluded some of the excel- 
lent of the earth into vain glory, and 
made their firmest friends shudder for 
them.” 

A widely circulated religious weekly 
says: ‘‘How Thornley Smith and T. 
B. Stephenson came to appear on the 
list of editors requires explanation.” 
The paper here referred to is the organ 
of the ‘‘ higher life-ists,” and the two 
gentlemen named are distinguished 
Wesleyan ministers. Mr. Smith is a 
man of eminent culture. We confess 
to a growing attachment to his old- 
fashioned views of holiness. No novel 
ones are an improvement. They only 
mystify. They lack stamina. Holi- 
ness as a doctrine divorced from the 
plain and explicit teaching of Script- 
ure, and associated with the voiced 
and loosely defined experiences of 
men and women, is something radically 
different from that which Christ com- 
manded His followers to possess, to 
illustrate, and to enjoy. Every step in 
the divine life is made by looking unto 
Jesus, and no advancement can be 
made in any other way. The most ad- 
vanced saint is the most humble one. 
He who approaches nearest to the 
Master occupies the lowliest place at 
the foot of His cross. Self-glorifica- 
tion is no evidence of holiness — none 
whatever. It is Christ first, Christ 
last, Christ always, Christ forever. 

** Jesus, tremendous name, 

He puts our foes to flight; 


Jesus, the meek, the gentle lamb, 
A lion is, in fight. 


‘¢ By all hell’s hosts withstood, 
We all hell’s hosts o’erthrow; 
We conquer them through Jesus’ blood, 
And on to conquer go.” 

The Presbyterians in Scotland are 
exercised at present about theatres. 
At the Disruption there was but one in 
Edinburgh; now there are six. The 
Scotch never took to patronizing plays 
much. Example, however, appears to 
be telling upon them. The Free Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh has a theatre 
committee. At the last meeting of the 
Presbytery, a Mr. Macauley referred 
to Shakespeare’s ‘* conversion,” and his 
remarks are vigorously and trenchant- 
ly handled by the critics. |The best 
theatres are not places of mental or 
moral profit, nor of healthy enjoyment, 
to say nothing of religion in connection 
with them; for no one expects any 
spiritual results from such places. 
They demoralize. The very best of 
them do this. The atmosphere they 
breathe is deleterious, and those who 
resort to them are those whose Chris- 
tian pulse beats very weakly, or has 
ceased to beat altogether. I am 
speaking of church-goers who attend 
them. There are others who also at- 
tend them, and their object is a bad 
one. 

Dr. Cather is redoubling his efforts 
to unite evangelical Christendom. He 
has sought and obtained an interview 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and his grace, according to a circular 
issued by Dr. Cather, has promised to 
convene al] the members of the Epis- 
copal bench at Lambeth palace, after 
Easter, to meet the leaders of the va- 
rious evangelical Churches, in order to 
eonsider Dr. Cather’s theory of union. 
Possibly such a conference may be 
held, but I fear few of the prelates of 
the English Church will attend it. It 
is not in their way nor does it harmon- 
ize with their views of ministerial va- 
lidity or ecclesiastical law and order. 
I do not believe that Primate Tait has 
endorsed Dr. Cather’s basis of union. 


‘As the head, or chief ecclesiastic, of 


the Anglican Communion, I cannot 
see how he cculd do so and be loyal! to 
the antecedents of his Church. 

Dr. Cather’s League is remunerative 
to himself; but I fear the Church of 
Christ, all branches of it, are too ready 
in endorsing men who profess to be 
called to a special work, but whose 
claims to the vocation they assume are, 
at most, only vague and doubtful. 
Union will come. Christ prayed for 
it. Dr. Camming, of London, says 
we are approaching a crisis without 


precedent or parallel in the history of 


the world. Possibly the Doctor may 
be correct, for verily God reigns. He 
has a Church in the world. His medi- 
atorial purpose embraces the reclama- 
tion of the race, and its restoration to 


virtue and obedience to the sceptre of 


His son; and His resources are ade- 
quate to the accomplishment of His 
purpose. Therefore the Church will 
be one on earth, again annexed to 
heaven, in His own time, and by the 
agency and co-operation of His peo- 
ple. 
Jan. 18, 1876. 





There has been a deep religious in- 
terest in the churches and community at 


Austinburg, Ohio, in which it is esti- 
mated that 150 have been converted. 





| LETTER FROM WISCONSIN, 


BY REY. H. C. TILTON. 





We left East Maine Conference in 
May, 1857, and took our departure for 
our adopted Western home — nearly 
nineteen years of ministerial toil in the 
West having been added to the six- 
teen years on the ‘‘ rock-bound coast.” 
Though still in the work, premature 
old age comes stealing on. A terrible 
sickness in the army during the war, 
and exhaustive work after returning 
home, have somewhat broken a once 
powerful constitution. At present the 
writer is holding forth the Word of Life 
in Whitewater, one of the most beauti- 
ful towns in the State. Children are 
‘‘grown and gone,” the * better-half,” 
whose life was imperiled with the 
scourge of New England, has struggled 
on the way, and now we begin again 
to ‘‘ live alone” — we two, no more. 

‘*Our Maine brethren,” as the West- 
erners were wont to call us, have most- 
ly gone out of the active work. J. H. 
Jenne ‘stili lives,” and is pastor at 
Ripon—he is Jenne still, only considera- 
bly more so. C. D. Pillsbury has done 
good work here, but he has reached 
that dreaded point—superannuated. He 
is publishing and editing the Saturday 
Reporter, a weekly paper, in company 
with his son-in-law, J. Thwing, in Fond 
du Lae, Wis. C. Scammon ‘‘ went out 
from us” to establish the ‘‘ New Dis- 
pensation.” L. L. Knox and J. G. Pin- 
gree are superannuate. R. H. Stinch- 
field and R. B. Curtis have been trans- 
ferred to the Church triumphant. Olin, 
the youngest son of the latter, has ac- 
cepted a ‘‘ call” from the Master, and 
is supplying the pulpit at Delevan, the 
last charge of hisfather. W.J. Wilson 
has returned from ‘‘ out west,” and is 
now stationed at Orfordville. C. L. 
Haskell, the latest comer from the Pine 
Tree State, is doing a good work at 
Ocanto. C. N. Stowers is at the head 
of the ‘* Whitewater Collegiate Insti- 
tute,” situated in this place. I. P. 
Roberts is hard at work in Waukau. 

The matters agitating Church and 
State receive due attention among us. 
The Presiding Eldership is the bone of 
contention. So far as the writer has 
been able to learn the cause of the dis- 
content, it seems to lie chiefly with the 
men and not the office. Wise, able, 
earnest men are generally popular on 
the districts. Prelacy has few advo- 
cates in the West. Any attempt to put 
on episcopal airs would be futile. 
Western Methodists seem to be growing 
tired of the present episcopal policy. 
Our Bishops travel {o and fro over the 
country, crossing and recrossing each 
other’s tracks, at immense expense to 
the Church, and really know very little 
of the work outside some of the great 
centres. The writer ventures the sug- 
gestion that the Bishops be assigned to 
districts with concurrent jurisdiction. 

Oar publishing interests seem to drift 
toa mere business basis, and the peo- 
ple drift away from their support in the 
same ratio. How would it work to 
merge the Sunday-school Union, Tract 
Society and Book concerns into one 
‘*Publication Society.” Then cut off 
all Church expenses from its funds, and 
reduce all publications to the lowest 
possible rates. In this case let collec- 
tions be taken annually in all our 
Churches in aid of gratuitous issues to 
those in need. It may be asked, how 
then can we pay the expenses of Gener- 
al Conference delegates and the sala- 
ries of the Bishops? We say, let col- 
lections be taken for these purposes as 
now, and then let all who accept these 
honors take their chances. Why should 
a Bishop be guaranteed a life salary in 
full to the exclusion of all other officers 
of the Church? When he superan- 
nuates, why not let him fare with his 
brethren in the Conference of which he 
was a member when elected? Would 
there be any injustice in this? Would 
not such a plan cool the ambition of 
some of our ministerial aspirants? Are 
we not in danger of a fatal church dis- 
ease—ecclesiastical demagogism ? 

A triangular political contest is com- 
ing on everywhere—papacy, infidelity, 
and evangelical protestantism will oc- 
cupy the three respective corners of the 
triangle. Infidelity is the most dan- 
gerous foe to Christian civilization in 
this country. One of its many tricks is 
to cry out against the aggressions of 
the papacy, thus turning public atten- 
tion away from its own plottings against 
our institutions. 

The Blaine—Garfield—Hill-Tucker dis- 
cussion in Congress is a good thing for 
the country. The politicians are learn- 
ing, now it is too late, that they were 
in too great haste in their reconstruction 
measures, and that amnesty to rebels is 
continued peril to the government. Of- 
fice seeking, whiskey and treason, the 
triune devil of politics, will destroy the 
Union, or we must destroy them. 





LETTER FROM CLEVELAND. 

For several weeks I have been wait- 
ing almost impatiently for the chance 
to say two or three things in the Hrer- 
ALD. But unfortunately — perbaps for- 
tunately for you — I have had a sprained 
shoulder and wrist, which has made 
writing impossible. I wanted, while it 
was fresh, to write about the religious 
interest which appeared and has fol- 
lowed the meeting held here in No- 
vember by Rev. A. B. Earle, of New- 
ton. 

You heard at the time, that it was a 
meeting of extraordinary power, reach- 
ing to every part, or nearly every part, 
of the city. In fact, there were more 
than thirty churches, of nearly every 
evangelical denomination, united in the 
meeting. Brother Earle proved him- 
self a general fully competent for such 
a campaign, and pastors and Churches 
acknowledge that they were led into 
fields which they had never traversed 


before, The Churches are more thor- 


oughly united here than I have ever 
seen them elsewhere. 
the union meeting have been more abid- 
ing and extensive than was anticipat- 
ed when the services closed. Many 
hundreds have been gathered into the 


different Churches, and the spirit of 


revival is still abroad. 

Then (to change the topic), I wanted 
weeks ago to throw up my hat for 
Bishop Haven, when he asked the 
** Boston meeting” to pray for the re- 
nomination of President Grant. I was 
sorry when he ‘rose to explain;” it 
looked so much like ‘‘ showing the 
white feather,” and was so unlike him. 
I don’t believe he would have done it, 
only that it afforded him so rare a 
chance to castigate an unscrupulous 
reporter. ° 

But honestly, now, seeing that Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are both dead, and 
we cannot get at them, how can we 
celebrate the Centennial better than by 
re-electing to the Presidency the man 
who has done more to save our nation 
than any other living man ? 

The sensation in Cleveland, just now, 
is the sudden and unexpected retire- 
ment of Dr. Behrends from the Baptist 
pulpit. Dr. Behrends is a young man, 
36 years of age, a thoroughly scholarly 
man, of German descent. He has a 
metaphysical mind, clean cut, and 
strong. His werds are well-chosen, 
forcible, and uttered with fervor. As 
a rule, he speaks without notes, and, 
what is better, without memorizing. 
He is abreast of the times, and gener- 
ally aleader. He is a popular preach- 
er in the sense of calling around him a 
large, intelligent audience, but not in 
the sense of calling ‘‘the multitude.” 
He is very popular in Cleveland among 
all denominations, and his resignation 
causes general regret. I hear that he is 
preaching at the First Congregational 
Church in Providence, He will be 
highly appreciated in New England, I 
am sure. He leaves the Baptist Church 
as a matter of conscience, being fully 
convinced that the doctrines of that 
Church, touching Baptism and Com- 
munion, cannot be maintained by the 
teaching of Scripture. By this, the 
Baptist Church loses one uf its most 
promising young men. 

I have been almost sick of late over 
the terrible fall of Pond and Winslow. 
The former I had known only to re- 
spect. The latter I bad known as a 
personal friend, and I cannot read or 
think of these startling revelations with- 
out shuddering. To see the title, ‘‘ un- 
mitigated scoundrel,” connected with 
the name of E. D. Winslow, makes me 
heart-sick. And yet I have seen during 
all these years that he stood in immi- 
nent danger, and that nothing but the 
grace of God could save him. Alas! 
that he did not keep his grasp on that. 
The fact is, I fear that some of his most 
intimate friends have aided in his ruin, 
when they have thought they were do- 
ing him kindness. Have they not been 
too lavish of praise, and called his reck- 
less daring, matchless enterprise when 
their own good judgment should have 
toid them that such adventures were 
destitute of the first element of success- 
ful business enterprise? I have heard 
men laud him for his daring, when they 
must have known that the very move- 
ments which they praised were not 
merely doubtful, but exceedingly dan- 
gerous, There are many young men 
who have ability to plan campaigns 
just as full of disaster, if they only had 
the moral — or immoral — daring. 

Winslow was an adventurer by na- 
ture, and under other circumstances 
would have been the leader of a re- 
bellion, or the bravest of brigands. 
He had, without question, many of the 
elements of a remarkable business man. 
But he needed the combined influence 
of all his business friends, holding him 
in check, and cautioning him at every 
step. This he had from some far-sceing 
men, who would gladly have proved 
themselves his best friends, and, who, 
with sufficient co-operation, might pos- 
sibly have saved him. Let every young 
man see that Winslow has fallen a prey 
to unhallowed ambition, — an ambition 
to be rich and famous, and that there is 
but a step between fame and infamy. 

But with all his crime, I cannot think 
he planned it with the intention of in- 
juring others. When I say this it is 
not with any inclination to mitigate his 
crime, or apologize for him. It only 
shows the insidious, dangerous path- 
way of sin. Winslow’s daring led him 
into straits. To rid himself of these 
without exposure, — which his pride 
would forbid—he often resorted to 
means, wrong in themselves, but from 
which no seeming harm would come to 
others, providing he was saccessful in 
‘‘covering his retreat.” In honest 
business he had proved himself suc- 
cessful, but he ventured upon the use 
of those dishonest means which proved 
his ruin, and yet in these boldest and 
most reprehensible transactions, I can- 
not think that he was without strong 
hope that by some turn he would be 
able to cover them, and so save those 
whom he had thus involved, and still 
retain his apparent integrity. His am- 
bition was too great to allow of any 
other constraction. That Winslow isa 
criminal of the highest order I do not 
question. That he is an ‘ unmitigated 
scoundrel,” I do question. He has 
noble traits of character, which I re- 
count with pleasure in the midst of my 
great sorrow. 

Iam sorry to see that some of the 
newspaper articles which are written 
about him, are in the spirit of a bitter 
relish which makes me afraid of the 
men who write them. I mourn over 
the terrible fall, and pray that in some 
way it may prove such an alarm as will 
result in bis salvation, and the salvation 
of hundreds more who are in just as 





much danger as he was three months 
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PULPIT FIREWORKS. 


the other also. 
too often unheeded. 


been made the starting point of a good, 
plain, simple discourse, suited to the 
weakest understanding in his audience 
as well as the strongest, and from 
which every one might have carried 
home a portion suited to his need, but 
in which the desire for effect so buried 
the ideas in words and images, that 
they left no more real impression on 
the mind than the sky-rockets of a 
Fourth of July evening? The whole 
thing was a series of rhetorical fire- 
works, and the audience, feeling that 
they had listened to a smart sermon, 
went home satisfied, though not one of 
them, were they required to write out 
a thought they had obtaine!, could 
have filled a line. It may be bad enough 
in the case of a brilliant and tolerably 
educated man, who will, at least, have 


things in his figures of speech. The 
temptation to sensationalism is stronger 
in the pulpit than in any other profes- 
sion, ard the less thorough the culture, 
the greater the danger. The number 
of sermons whose every sentence has 
a simply expressed meaning is wonder- 
fully small. 

But the particular eloqhence in ques- 
tion is not what we hear from them 
even. The best illustration of it may 
be a single sentence, which I remem- 
ber, of a sermon I once heard in an or- 
dinary country town. The subject of 
the preacher’s remarks was the soul at 
some moment of triumphant faith, and 
it was described as ‘standing with 
sails outspread, ready to sail from Pis- 
gah on to glory.” The image of a ship 
on a mountain top, ready to be wafied 
on the breeze, was so singular a one, 
that no wonder it has survived a good 
many metaphors less ‘‘ mixed.” It 
was only one of the many the sermon 
contained, but is all I can recall now. 
It was not so much that the man was 
uncultivated, as that he was contented 
to remain so, — contented to stand in 
the pulpit Sunday after Sanday preach- 
ing sermons that had not cost him one 
hour’s real thought. He was equal to 
the demands of his parish, and that 
satisfied him. 

A minister is not fit for his office un- 


spiritually, a leader of his flock. He 
has no right to give them ‘‘ the sincere 
milk of the Word” in faulty grammar 
and rhetoric that makes one gasp. If 
his audience do not care for the differ- 
ence, so much the more need of his 
educating them up to some degree of 
critical taste. They may not have the 
opportunity, or even the inclination, 
for the culture which comes of good 
reading, but his thought and study 
may do much to supply this lack, to 
elevate them in mind as well as soul; 
not with grandiloquent images that 
mean nothing, but with ideas clothed 
in that simplicity which is the best re- 
sult as wel! as sign of thought and cul- 
ture. 
men unless be can and does teach them, 
not the Gospel of Christian truth only, 
but the Gospel of good, sound, pure 
English, also. F. L. 


@ur Book Cable. 








Charles Foster. 
& Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Illustrated. Price $2.75. 
ined this handsome volume with pleasure. 


is not a history of the Bible, but the record 


miliar language. 
stilted, but simple and attractive. 


company of eager young listeners. 
have examined certain test incidents, like 
the delaying of the sun’s setting by Joshua, 
and the story of the witch of Endor, and 
ean bear testimony to the success of the 
author in relating these events; in stating 
the exact Scripture facts without bewildering 
the young reader,or conveying wrong impres- 
sions. We heartily commend the work as 
another very successful effort to interpret 
the great book of revelation to the under- 
standing of a young child. 

Another somewhat similar book is THE 
STORY OF THE APOSTLES; or The Acts 
Explained to Children, by the Author of 


ago. There is no apology for his great 
crime. But do not let it cover the whole 


It may be au irreverent thought, but 
Ist must have suggested itself to more 
than one listener to a burst ef ‘* pulpit 
eloquence,” that there is a Gospel of 
English undefiled, as well as of the 
truth, and that the Lord never calls a 
man to the one without calling him to 
The latter call is, alas! 
Who has not sat 
through sermons in which the preacher 
began with a text which might ‘have 


some idea of the eternal fitness of 


He is in no sense a teacher of 


THe STORY OF THE BIBLE TOLD IN 
SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR THE YOUNG, by 
Published by James Betts 
Duodecimo, 528 pp. 

We have exam- 


It is just what it purports to be, and it is 
this which gives it its special character. It 


of the Sacred Story told in modern and fa- 
It is neither childish nor 
A bright 
child of ten years will enjoy it,and an adult 
will find pleasure in reading it aloud in adently this High Church divine half wishes 
We 


truth for the love of it? a Thackeray soul 
that cannot Jie, nor make a false soul white? 
Everything is mellow with softness and de}- 
ieacy of touch. Alas that one dreads to 
have a son or daughter fascinated with these 
fascinations! They are not health-giving. 
There is ever something suggestive about 
both men and women. It is strangest of al! 
that the women should be so touched. Me- 
phistopheles’ elegant ladies, with red rats 
leaping out of the mouth, are Mr. Bret 
Harte’s ladies. The stories are admirably 
told ; but ought they to be told? 

The antipodes in almost everything to this 
facile author is Mr. Talmage, whose *‘ Every 
Day Sermons” (Harpers) are transparent and 
true as the rays of thesun. No fine writing, 
no false writing here! They speak the word 
for the hour; swift and terrible to the ene- 
mies of Christ and truth, winning to the 
penitent and the lover of the Lord. His 
love of quaint texts is something excessive, 
yet out of them all he finds rich food for the 
spirit. “ Pillows under the Arms” is a 
searching examination of the evil effects of 
Universalism. The red cord in the window 
opens a fine path to meditations on the blood 
that saves. So every hint grows into a 
sermon, and every sermon is full of hints. 
In the days when it seemed as if we were 
fast hastening down to a rose-mush of sen- 
timent, this strong talker hits straight out 
from the shoulder, and compels us to hear 
the Word of the Lord. Hear it, as you read 
Him. 

** The Living Wesley,” by James H. Rigg 
(Nelson & Phillips)), is the last, and not to 
be the last of essays and articles and books 
of every sort on this man of men. The lit 
erature already accumulated about this char- 
acter is large, but it is small to what it wil! 
be. As the years roll by, the greatness of 
his work begins to reveal itself. It is impos 
sible to fully measure it. Whether as a 
work of experience or of organization or of 
theology or of letters or of reform, it is in 
every realm immeasurable. No man can 
give “The Living Wesley,” because the 
Wesley of to-day and of the future was 
bound up in the living Wesley. Some called 
him “ arbitrary,” but so is the kernel that 
holds the seed. Some called him high 
Church,and some low ; some aristocrat, some 
democrat, some one thing, some another. 
He was all. He was unconscious at first of 
his mission, conscious at last; but his con- 
sciousness never measured up to the pur- 
pose of God. He will live among the longest 
of men. This essay is an answer, in part, 
to Tyerman’s too Paul-Pryish, coarse mi- 
nuteness of criticism, which stripped the 
robes from Wesley, and left him bare to his 
every impulse, many of which were not his. 
It is truer to Wesley, but is by no means ex- 
haustive. Itis a contribution to, not a con- 
clusion of, this controversy. 

‘*The Theistic Conception of the World,” 
by B. F. Cocker (Harpers), is a response 
that is one of many which are being issued 
in defense of the Word of God and the Gos- 
pel of Christianity against the familiar 
charge, to-day, that the world was made 
from things that do appear, evolved from 
atomic centres. It is philosophical and 
metaphysical. Itis worthy of the study of 
every thinkivg mind. Though there is no 
touch of humor or satire in this pen, there 
is such strong sense as makes it a danger- 
ous antagonist to the adversaries of God. 
He clings to the ipsissima verba of inspira- 
tion. The deepest thinkers must hold to 
this thread, as must the most popular work- 
ers. Moody and Cocker, the extremes of re- 
ligious activity, are one on the Word of God. 
Only verbal inspiration can satisfy the philo- 


less he can be mentally, as well ass sophic theologian and immediate revivalist. 


It is a most timely treatise, and deserves the 
careful study of all who would rightly divide 
the Word of Truth. In these days, when 
puntheism and evolution and materialism, 
in every subtle shape, is creeping into pa- 
pers and pulpits and professors’ chairs; 
when our colleges undermine the Scriptures 
with their light and trifling views of inspira- 
tion, and of God in nature, itis we'l that 
such a defender should march forth. Hear 
ye him. 

Of such an anti-Christian class is ‘* Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedaxism,” by R. Bos- 
worth Smith (Harpers). These lectures, by 
a late fellow of Trinity, Oxford, and now 
assistant master of Harrow, delivered be- 
fore the Royal Institution of London, show 
whither what is called the delusion of Com- 
parative Theology leads. There is no such 
science possible as comparative theology. 
There is no such science as a comparative 
anatomy between creatures that never ex- 
isted and one that did. There is only one 
theology, only one science of God. In the 
same error is the “*Ten Great Religions.” 
There is only one. The error is fundamen- 
tul. Christ refused the Pantheon at the 
start. He does to-day. Heis all God or nu 
God. This treatise attempts to show that 
Mohammed was a true teacher, and his doc- 
trine was of God; that it can never be de- 
stroyed by Christianity, but only modified. 
All this is spread out over several bundred 
pages. Deustch “Islam,” in the appendix, 
is the text, and that story’ overturns the the- 
ory. It is impossible to find aught lovely in a 
system that had such an author. A man of 
multitudinous polygamy of profaned lan- 
guage, of most violent temper, of wildest 
dreams, his only good work was the de- 
struction of the idolatrous system about 
him. He replaced it with a more carnal sys- 
tem — more carnal and more cruel. Evi- 





King Jobn bad succeeded, and had sold out 
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_England to the Sultan, as 








** Peep of Day.” New York: Robert Carter 


pen of the same author, we have the very 
interesting story of the Acts. We well re- 
member one little fellow, of a dozen years 
of age, who would keep awake as long as 
his mother could endure to read to him 
“Peep of Day” and “ Line upon Line.” 
The new book is delightful, and will find a 
hearty welcome in the nursery. 


Harper & Brothers issue another volume— 
CHRISTMAS STORIES — of their beautiful 
‘Household Edition” of Dickens. It is 
finely illustrated with original designs by E. 
A. Abbey. This is a cheap and attractive 
edition, 





Bret Harte’s new stories are as spicy, as 
natural, and as wicked as his former ones. 
Never were imitations of novels better 
put than his; never short and powerful 
tales. He has the gift of imagination, so 
far as creating scenes and characters, and an 
especial ease and felicity of style, a pathos of 
tone in the proper place, a “ Mrs. Decker’ 
fitness, to employ one of his own characters 
to describe his great gifts. But is there a 





deep, honest soul, seeking and saying the 





he attempted. 
The book will not make many converts to 
Islami-m, though it is worth reading as a 
contribution to the literature of religion. 
Very pretty and pleasing and profitable 
are Miss Muloch’s “ Sermons out of Church” 
(Harpers). Everybody can read them, espe- 
cially every woman, to whom they are more 
especially written, and everybody will enjoy 
them. There is one on ‘‘ How to Train Up 
a Parent inthe Way He should Go,’’ which 
is very suggestive of the time we have fallen 
upon. It is well for children to have the 
Scripture text reversed—parents, obey 
your children in all things. She is in favor 


& Brothers. 16mo, 226 pp. In the sume | Of wives obeying their husbands in the 
winning, childlike style of the inimitable | Lord, and thinks the last provision leaves 
volumes which have preceded it from the | Very open door for privilege and power. 


Take it for all, she has seldom written a 
racier work, and she has written many. 


“ Songs of Our Youth,” also by Miss Mu- 
loch (Harpers), isa neat volume of quaint 
verse and music. The selections of music 
are good, although not particularly inter- 
esting. The original compositions are sweet 
and touching, The music is too good for the 
great mass of common singers, and not good 
enough to attract the attention of musicians. 
It is chiefly valuable for its tender tones of 
word and melody. 

“The Might and Mirth of Literature,” by 
Jobn Walker Velant Macbeth (Harpers), is 
a very large volume, full of rich sayings- 
The title is odd; so are the contents, Its 
purpose is to create a new department in 
rhetoric and to laughter-exciting. We fear 
neither of them are completely realized. It 
does contain a “ powerful heap” of quola- 
tions of every sort, and is, so far, an inter- 
esting body of “ might and mirth.” It classi- 
fies these under many heads, and is a valu- 
able storehouse for teacher and preacher. 


One can revel pleasantly in its full pages. 
H- 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
« Allthe earth shall be allea with theglory ofthe 
Lord.” — NOM, xiv, 21. 





BY REV. R. W. ALLEN, 





THE PROTESTANT COLLEGE, BEruvT, 
SyrtA. — Dr. Bliss, the President of 
this institution, is. now inthis country 
to raise funds to complete its endow- 
ment. The college buildings are locat- 
ed on the Cape of Beirut, on its west- 
ern extremity, and is seen at great ad- 
vantage on entering the harbor. Re- 
specting the buildings and the institu- 
tion, the Independent speaks as fol- 
lows: ‘* They are four in number, the 
largest being 155 feet long and con- 
taining the chapel, library, lecture- 
rooms, and dormitories. The observa- 
tory has a meteorological department 
connected with it, which reports daily 
to the chief observatory at Constantino- 
ple. There is also a medical hall, 
equipped with the necessary scientific 
apparatus. The language of the insti- 
tution is Arabic; and the faculty con- 
sists of the president, five American 
professors, one native professor, and a 
number of tutors. Special endowments 
have enabled the college to issue a 
number of important scientific works 
in the Arabic. Much attention is also 
paid to English studies, in order that 
the stores of English literature may be 
accessible to the students gathered out 
of Syria and Egypt. They represent 
all the different religions of the East; 
but are required to attend the chapel 
services, and thus gain an intelligent 
idea of the Protestant doctrine of sal- 
vation. Thirty-eight have graduated 
from the four years’ course of the liter- 
ary department, and are mostly em- 
ployed as teachers in mission schools. 
A number are studying medicine, and 
several, theology. Some of them are 
exemplary Christians; and the institu- 
tion, although independent of the mis- 
sion, will render it great service in en- 
abling Syrian Protestants at some fu- 
ture time to take care of themselves 
without foreign help.” 


A Brave Bisnop. — Bishop Steere, 
who is superintending the Universities’ 
mission in East Africa, writes as fol- 
lows: 
of my friends bemoaned our parting as 
final, and so it was — not because I had 
died in Africa, but because they died at 
home. One spends his whole life in 
trying to deter the inevitable end; 
but it comes. Another lives for eterni- 
ty; and his life is 1s God wills. We 
know that brave men are not in more 
real danger than cowards are; and so it 
is in missionary life.” 

Wuat A CHANGE IN Turety YEaArs! 
A missionary of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion in India writes: ‘‘ When I went 
to India, some thirty years ago, I found 
but one vernacular print in the whole 
Bombay presidency, and that was a 
monthly edited and printed by the 
American Mission, Now 118 weeklies 
or dailies are being published in the 
same presidency, and nearly all of 
them are supported and edited by na- 
tives of India. 

LONGING TO RETURN. —A missionary 
who is about to return to his work in 
Japan, said: ‘‘I go with the greatest 
joy to do the greatest work which I be- 
lieve I am able todo.” The Rev. J. 
E. Chandler, who had spert twenty 
years in India, said at a meeting re- 
cently: ‘‘One of the happiest days in 
the coming year will be the day when I 
set sail for the Madura Mission.” WNo- 
ble testimonies! Such missionaries 
God will honor and bless, They will 
gather a rich harvest for the Master — 
they will come *‘ bringing their sheaves 
with them.” 

GIVE UP THE FOREIGN MISSION 
FireLp?—Not for a moment. Says 
Christlieb, ‘‘ it would cost more to give 
up missions than to sustain them.” If 
London, said the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
did not have its 400 city missionaries, 
it would have 40,000 more police. The 
English Governor at Natal says, ‘‘ One 
missionary is worth more than a battal- 
ion of soldiers.” The missionary force 
of the foreign field must be increased, 
not diminished. Weare able to hold 
all the territory taken, and to take all 
that is yet unoccupied. Will the Church 
do it? 

MAnratTra Mission. —The Foreign 
Missionary says: ‘‘The anniversary 
meeting of the missionaries and native 
pastors connected with the American 
Mabhratta Mission, was held at Ahmed- 
nuggur during the last days of October. 
In 1848 the strength of that mission was 
eight missionaries and their wives, 
three unmarried missionaries, and two 
single ladies —twenty-one in all. Only 
one of these is now connected with the 
mission, the others having died or con- 
nected themselves with other societies. 
At present there are eleven missionaries 
—all married, and three single ladies — 
twenty-five in all. Of these, seven are 
children of the first twenty-one. But 
there has been a more notable expan- 
sion in the number of indigenous mis- 
sionaries raised up to preach the Gos- 
pel and take the pastorate of the 
Churches,” ’ 

JUGGERNAUT. — The following no- 
tice shows that Juggernaut needs look- 
ing after by somebody: ‘ Juggernaut 
is in trouble in India, owing to the di- 
lapidation of his pagoda at Pooree. An 
immense block of stone, ten feet long, 
five broad, and four in depth, fell from 
the inner cornice of the temple. There 
is a prophecy that when the first stone 

is unfastened the temple shall not 
stand, It is estimated that the repairs 
will take fourteen years to complete, 
and during this time no public wor- 
ship or festival is allowed in Pooree. 
As the temple was built in the middle 


‘When I first left England some | J 


have been made upon it for seven hun- 
dred years, it is not surprising that the 
stone should have dropped out.” 
MISSIONARY NOTES. 


‘Rev. F. M. Wheeler and company 
have reached Bombay, and received a 
royal greeting. Ata ‘* welcome meet- 
ing,” they heard English, Enrasians, 
Negrcees, Parsees, Jews, Armenians, 
and others speak of the wonderful 
things of the kingdom of God. 

Miss Maria A. West, formerly of 


by the American Board, to Smyrna, 
where, with an assistant, she will com- 
mence her labors among the Armeni- 
an women. An excellent appointment. 
The Lucknow Witness comes full of 
good things. Its range of subjects is 
very wide, even to ‘* snuff-taking!” 
Brother Madge is setting some of our 
editors hereabouts a good example. 


Have you read the Heathen Woman's 
Friend for February ? If not, get it be- 
fore you sleep, and then you won't 
want to sleep till you have read it. 


The New England Conferences are 
near at hand, and how about the mis- 
sionary collections? Are they coming 
in good and strong, rounding up to our 
full apportionments ? 

Was your missignary concert last 
month a glorious season, and did all 
the people say when they went home, 
What a good meeting we have had — 
the best for the month P 





BENNETT SEMINARY, NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. 

With the report of the Freedmen's 
Aid Society before me, and a brief but 
instructive experience in this work, a 
number of thoughts are suggested to 
my mind which I heartily wish could 
be half as keenly felt by my Northern 
friends. The chief ones are the mighty 
responsibilities and the glorious possi- 
bilities of this educational work among 
the freedmen, and the meagre resources 
which the Church affords its workers 
for its accomplishment. It must be for 
older heads and more powerful pens to 
urge the general interest, but perhaps 
it will be allowed me to endeavor to 
arouse the sympathy of our people in 
our North Carolina work. It would be 
a grand thing if the stirring report of 
Irv. Rust could be read in every family. 
The Church membership should be made 
to realize the responsibility resting on 
them by the emancipation of five mil- 
lions of slaves, and their existence in 
sin and ignorance beneath the very 
shadow of our Church. If the minister 
of each charge, or a portion of the lay- 
men, could take but a passing glance 
at the South, our Secretary would not 
have to inform us that nearly half of 
our Churches took up no collection for 
this cause. But we were to speak of 
North Carolina. 

The old North State never left the 
Union unanimously, and since her re- 
turn has taken the foremost rank among 
the southern States in the march of 
progress. Its citizens are very cour- 
teous in their treatment of northern 
men, and its more intelligent sons are 
beginning to realize the importance of 
the introduction of Yankee industry and 
capital, and the elevation of the freed- 
man. Most of its large towns have 
grown within the last few years with a 
rapidity equal to any northern centre, 
and erelong the North Carolinian will 
have far greater reason to be proud of 
his native State than now. 

Greensboro’ is the beautiful county 
seat of the county of Guilford. Its 
railroads, superior hotels, fine schools, 
beautiful shaded streets, and elegant 
mansions, make it a very noticeable 
point to the tourist in this section. In 
no city of this State are northern people 
received with more cordiality or treated 
with more respect. It isin this favor- 
able location that you will find Bennett 
Seminary, a very high-sounding title 
for a small beginning to what we hope 
will prove a great enterprise. We are 
not blessed with the fands to issue a 
pretentious catalogue, but possibly we 
may soon be considered worthy to 
be proclaimed as one of the gym- 
nasia of Claflin University. In 
the unfinished basement of a plain 
brick church you will find the ‘ semi- 
nary,” the larger room presided over 
by the ‘‘principal.” and the other 
in charge of a ‘‘ professor.” At present 
there are about sixty scholars in at- 
tendance, and as bright a company as 
you will find in most of our northern 
schools of the same grade. The colored 


this immediate region, are acknowl- 
edged to be of a very superior order 
morally,’ intellectually, and 


is a matter of surprise that no more 
effort has been put forth to raise up 
teachers and preachers from such good 
material, while thousands of dollars 


fields. 
As we read of donations of buildings, 


our school was ‘‘ homeless and friend- 
less.” For fear that we would be over- 
looked in the general distribution, Ben- 
nett Seminary sends up its appeal. 
colored people all over the State are in- 


The Church in 
raised one hundred and 


nobly to its support. 
. Greensboro’ 


help us. 


themselves at a small expense. 





of the twelfth century,and no repairs 


Harpoot, Turkey, has been appointed | 


people of this State, and especially of 


in their 
habits of industry. For this reason it 


have been spent in less promising 


furniture, books, and so on, to other 
institutions in the South, we feel as if 


The 


terested in the school, and subscribe 


five dollars in one collection, and if we 
could commence a building now, we 
would find plenty of willing hands to 
Hundreds of children and 
grown men in and out of the ministry 
would come and educate themselves, if 
we had a place where they could board 
In a 
visit to the N. C. Conference we were 
astonished at the high degree of re- 
spectability of the colored membership, 
and in conversation they seemed in 
earnest to have the people get an edu- 


cation, and even expressed a desire to4 
leave their work and sharpen up their 
own weapons, This is the material 
that God has placed in our hands to work 
over for the good of the nation and the 
cause of pure religion. Who will give 
us the means to prosecute this work 
more successfully ? E. O. T. 














TEMPERANCE. 


PROHIBITION WITHOUT THE 
LAW. 
In one of ihe many corners of the 
State of New York, there is a village 
that affords a noteworthy example of 
success in getting rid of alcoholic liq- 
uors without legislation. The inhabit- 
ants of this place were mostly sea-far- 
ing men, intemperate, poor and de- 
graded, with a few farmers of the same 
stamp. The signs of it were visible on 
every side, in miserable huts, broken 
windows, neglected fences, weedy 
fields, poverty-stricken people in tat- 
tered garments, doing a good deal of 
drinking and a little fishing. 
At last a man who had learned some- 
thing about the temperance movement, 
and what good it wonld do, began to 
talk about it. Rum was not good for 
them he said, and he showed them how 
it hurt them in many ways. After a 
while they gradually became intoxicat- 
ed, and one winter he induced them to 
meet regularly once a week to talk over 
the matter. He took a liltle temperance 
paper published, I believe, by P. T. 
Barnum, and secured such tracts and 
other publications as could be read 
there, but especially did he appropriate 
and use everything on the nature and 
effects of alcoholic liquors. These pri- 
mary questions were discussed more in 
those days than they are now. People 
really thought that alcoholic liquors 
were good forthem, and it was neces- 
sary to convince them that they were 
not, before anything effective could be 
done inthe way of temperance. To a 
much greater extent than we suspect, 
this is true at the present day. A very 
large proportion of the moderate drink- 
ers have no correct notion whatever of 
their actual effects upon the system, and 
they really think themselves benefited 
by them, and they will continue to take 
them so long as they think so, 
The investigation of this subject can 
be made very interesting, and before 
the winter closed these people became 
much attached to their weekly meet- 
ings. In the spring they did not like 
to- drop them, and so while the men 
were away fishing, the women and 
children volunteered to make up the 
audience. Thus it happened that these 
minor members of society got a good 
drilling in the first principles of tem- 
perance. They learned what alcohol 
is, and what it does to those who use it. 
They went slowly at first, but the ef- 
fects of the drilling soon became ap- 
parent in the thrift and prosperity of 
the place; the windows were mended, 
the fences built up, and the fields 
weeded, while the inhabitants began to 
respect themselves, and to take cour- 
age fer the future. They devised im- 
provements, public as well as private, 
and at last they bravely put their hands 
into their pockets and bought out the 
stock in hand of alcoholic liquors from 
the merchants of the place, binding 
them at the same time with heavy pen- 
alties never to sell any more. 

The public temperance meetings 
were faithfully kept up summer and 
winter, almost every one making it a 
point of duty to attend them, and they 
eventually assumed the form of a lyce- 
um, where questions of all kinds affect- 
ing the prosperity of the community 
were discussed, but especially all 
questions relatiny to temperance. The 
young people became ,ambitious to 
excel in these debates as well as to con- 
duct the meetings with decorum, and 
they qualified themselves to do so. In 
this way it happens that this little town 
has produced a very large proportion 
of ministers, lawyers, doctors, and 
other intelligent people who have gone 
out to exercise a lseneficial influence 
elsewhere, and always on the: side of 
temperance. Not a few Methodist 
ministers and ministers’ wives date 
back to this favored place. It has also 
made this a reading community, and it 
is said that more postal matter goes to 
this post-office than to any other in the 
State representing the same number of 
people. 

Temperance has also made them 
thrifty in business, so that these poor 
fishermen have become shipbuilders, 
owners and masters. Nearly half the 
middle-aged men in the place are or 
have been captains, the younger men 
being officers, while the crews are 
shipped from some other place. There 
are not enough here of the kind that 
makes up common sailors to man the 
ships. It is a common thing for the 
young men when they attain their ma- 
jority to have from $1,000 to $5,000 
already invested in different vessels, 
distributing it for greater safety. 

In short, they are a happy, united 
and prosperous community, and their 
prosperity they freely attribute to the 
fact that for thirty years they have had 
no liquor sold openly in the place, and 
that as individuals they do not drink, 
and do not wish for the accursed stuff. 
It would be of very little use for a 
rumseller to try to open a groggery 
there. In the first place, they would 
not let him do it, and, secondly, he 
would have no customers if he should. 
A story is told that a rumseller once 
made a bet that he could sell rum there, 
and accordingly he opened and far- 
nished a store, and kept it open for six 
days without selling a drop. Why? 
Because no one wanted to buy. The 
story is probably not true, for they 
would hardly allow arum-shop to be 
open among them as long as that; 
however, it is very suggestive of the 





best possible way of getting rid of the 
traffic in alcoholic liquors, namely, by 
abolishing the demand. That this can 
be done to a very great extent, this 
place affords an excellent illustration. 
Living under the same laws as the peo- 
ple in New York city, by far too small 
a community to make their own laws, 
and yet sufficiently intelligent and 
united to agree in putting the thing 
down and keeping it down in spite of 
the force of public opinion, they have 
practical prohibition. In norespect do 
they differ from the people of a whole 
State who may agree together to the 
same end, only that‘the latter have the 
power to put it in the shape of a law 
and enforce it in that way. The basis 
is the same in both cases — intelligent 
public opinion, so well informed about 
the nature of the article, and so well 
satisfied about its effects, that its prohi- 
bition is enforced anc sustained by 
whatever power they may have in 
their hands. 

If by any means the law can be se- 
enred by a State or acommunity where 
this intelligence does not exist, it will 
not be executed; hence, so many fail- 
ures and disappointments] in , States 
which have once secured the law, and 
thought that this alone would save 
them. If, then, we would have prohi- 
bition and enjoy its benefits, we can 
pave the way for it, and make it a sure 
thing, by making the community thor- 
oughly acquainted with these primary 
truths about: the stuff itself; and I 
think it can be shown that when this is 
done to any considerable extent, and 
with any permanent results, it has this 
foundation. c. 
Mactinr accession to the prohihition 
ranks has taken place. The favorite 
daughter of a religious, rich banker, 
married a promising young merchant. 
The husband began to drink, though he 





justly confessed he had the happiest 


home, the most devoted, lovely wife, 
and two of the most promising cherubs 
of children in the State. In twelve 
years he had squandered his large prop- 
erty, lost credit, fallen out of business, 
had become so besotted and dangerous 
to wife and children, that the wife was 
compelled to go back with her children 
to her dear old father’s house where 
she is slowly dying with mortified pride 
and crushed hopes. The husband is 
working on a farm as a common labor- 
er, and at times when he goes to town 
where he was once an honored citizen, 
he gets helplessly drunk, and is regular- 
ly taken back insensible to the farm by 
his oldest boy, who then returns to 
town to tell the poor mother of his ac- 
customed task. That very husband 
when sober laments that scores of 
saloons make it impossible for him to 
pass their doors a free man. Those 
saloon men hurrah for men and papers 
which, like the Chicago Zribune, ad- 
vise the Republican party to prohibit 
prohibition! We knew that husband 
and that sweet wife when they were 
youthful, and well remember the hope 
with which we with hundreds rejoiced 
at their wedding. The only probable 
solution of this case is a drankard’s 
death and a sot’s disgraced burial. 
Dear statesmen, déar, wide, liberal, 
level-headed ‘economists, be merciful 


when this wife and these boys trouble 
you with their griefs and their over- 


hasty fanaticism about restraints.— 
Northwestern. 





Commercial, 





Set Complete in Terry, $75 
Set Complete in Plush $90. 
Elevated top, Solid Black Waluut, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


a speciality, 


Braman,Shaw &Co. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


Lounges, Easy Chairs, Patent Reclining Chairs, 
ftudent Chairs, &c. &c. 


Salesrooms 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Port- 
land Streets, Bostoa. 
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CLOSING SALE 


LANKETS. 


We have decided to sell our stock of Blankets 








and offer the following lines at a great reduction 
from former prices; 


5 Cases Heavy full-sized Blankets 
at $3.37 1-2, former price $3. 


12 Cases Extra Large Blanketsat 
$3.50 and $4, never sold at less than 
$5 and $6. 


200 Pairs California Blankets, 
slightly soiled,at $6.25, worth $9. 


200 Pairs English Whitney Blank- 
ets (largest size) at $10, worth $15. 


Mitchell, Green & Stevens 


590 & 601 Washington 8t., 
Opposite Globe Theatre. 


0. T. TAYLOR, Manager, 
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**The Best Thing in the West.” 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RR. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS, 
3,000,000 ACRES 


Of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in 
Ame! ica, situated in and nearthe beautiful Cotton- 
wood and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of 
the West, on 
11 Years’ Credit, with 7 percent. Inter- 
est, and 20 per cent. Discount 

for improvements. 
FARE REFUNDED 

To purchasers of land. 


tz Circulars, with map, giving full information, 

sent free. Address A. 8S, JOHNSON, 

Acting Land Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas, 
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The Lesser Hymnal. 











BOSTON MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb, 15, 1876. 


Southern Flour, $5.0C @ 9.00, 
CORN — Mixed and Yellow, 65 @ 664 
Oats — 56 @ dic. B bushel. 
RYE— 95c.@ $1.00 ® bbl. 
SHORTS — $21.00 @ 21.50 @ ton. 
FINE FEED — $22.00 @ 00.00 ® ton. 


c.@ bush. 


3 50 @ bushel; Clover. 14@ l5c. perlb. 
APPLES — $3.25 @ 3.75 @ bbl. 


PORK — $24.00 @ 25.00; Lard, 1344 @ I4c.; Hams, 


13 @ le. ® Ib. 
BUTTER — 0 @ S4c. 
CHEESE — Factory, 10@ l3c. 
EaGs —2I @ 22 cents perdoz,. 
HAY — $20.00 @ 21.00 @ton, 
POTATOES — 50 @ 55c. ® bush. 
BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.25 @ 

$1 35 @ 1.40 ® bush. 
POULTRY — 14@ l7 cents @ b. 
TURNIPS — 40c. @ 0.00 ® bush. 

BEETS — 40c. @ 0.00 ® bush. 
CARROTS — 40c. @ 0.00 ® bush. 
DRIED APPLES —7@ I€c. @D. 
ONIONS — $1.00 @ 1.25 ® bbl. 
CABBAGE — 8@ lic. ® head. 
HUBBARD SQUASH — $15.00 @ 00.00 @ tou. 
CRANBERRIES — $15.00 @ 15.50 ® bbl. 
SWEET POTATOES — $0.00 @ 0.00 ® bbl, 


1,70; 


No change in Cheese, 


lower, Cranberries are very scarce. 


FLOUR— Superfine, $400 @ 41.50; extra, $5 00@ 
5.50; Michigan, $6.00 @ 7.25; St. Louis, $6.50@9.00; 


SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $3,00@3.25® bush; 
Rid Top; $0.00 @ 4.50 persack; R.I. Bent, $3,0@ 


medium, 


REMARKS. — In the Butter market there is a firm 
feeling for fine grades, but other kinds are dull. 
Eggs are dull, and prices 


This book contains 260 hymns, 
unmutilated and unabridged, in clear 
bold type, from our standard Hymn 
Book ; 

One hundred hymns from other 
sources ; 

Two hundred and thirty melodies, 
or first strains thereof ; 


And seventeen fully harmonized 
pieces. 


PRIOE. 

For Flexible Cloth, per copy, 45 
cents. 

Cloth, boards, stiff covers, single, 
50 cts. 

With usual discount by the quan- 
tity. This book has given great sat- 
isfaction to all who have used it. All 
who are wishing a new book for Ves- 
try use should first examine this. 








New and Artistic Patterns! 
CHANDELIERS, 
PBNDENTS, 


BRACKETS, &c.in 
CRYSTAL, GILT, 


POLISHED STEEL, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
GAS and KEROSENE STOVES. 


—— 


N. W. Turner & Oo., 


27 & 29 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS 
Opposite Wesleyan Association Building 


LAMP. 172 


Gas Fixtures! 


And FRENCH BRONZE. 


Agents for Perkins & Housk NON-EXPLOSIVE 


James P, Magee, Agent 








A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Edited by HM. V. Osborne. 


Each number handsomely es and 


brimful of interesting Reading, Sketches 
*| Puzzles, Charades, etc. Popular with the 
Boys and Girls because it amuses and in 
structs, A favorite with parents because 
tt is pure and safe. 









No.1 
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week. Na met, Pal expo he 


y by Circulars, 
Gliman & Cow. i sine vat 2 Busta 


Ave Ehza 


Only 81.60 per Year. 
Address NELSON & ey New York; 
J. P, Z, P, MAGEE, Boston 
HITOHOOOK & WALDER, Oineinnad 
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Courses Common ish per term of )3 weeks, 
of study. Comme Scientific, Classical, Eclec- 
tic, preparatory, and Protessional prepara- 


lory,orthe student 


perity. 


courses of study — Classical, Latin, and Scientific. 
_Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, D. D., President. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


$6Cfor board and 


For ladies and gentlemen. 
Winter term Dec. -o. Spring term March 24. Six 


May select any three studies. 
Higher tuition to clergymen’s families and to those 
ntending to be ministers, one-third discount, For 
rs. good and 
time p oportionately. Fitteen teachers. 
ings. Twenty years of pros- 
Address for catalogues or rooms: 


JOS. E. KING, D. D.. Fort Edward, 
4 ; N.Y. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


. Wes'eyan University, Middletown, Conn. Three 
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Laséll Seminary for Young Women, 


lizent care of the health of growing giris; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 

penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi- 
ology, English literature, lectures on ART MUSIC 
a college preparatory course, 


is therefore necessary to secure places, address 


public for more than 50 years, and still main- 
tain their excellence and bigh reputation as 
the Standard Pianos of America. 


WITHOUT REGARD TO _ COST, | as the exclusive use of first-class mate- 
rials and workmanship will allow. 


monthly 
regular catalogue prices. 


application to 


156 Tremont st., 


East Maine Conference Seminary, 
BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 


The Spring term of this Institution will com- 
mence March Ist, and continue fourteen weeks. 
For catalogue address the Principal, Rev. GEO. 
FORSYTH, A. M. 186 





AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 


ETC. Special pains taken for social culture, also, 
Number of boarders limited; early application 


186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CHICKERING= 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Over 47,500 made and sold. 





These instruments have been before the 


The Prices of these instruments are as tow 


Pianos sold on easy 
payments, at 


Catalogues and price lists mailed free, on 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th st., 
Boston. New York. 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers. 


For New England, 38 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 





ca— staple article — 





Cirenlar to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. ¥., Box 1287 
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TE AS —The choicestin the world—Import- 
* ers’ prices largestCompany iv Ameri- 
pleases everybody — Trade 


dev 
— best inducements—Jdou’t “waste time—send for 


The highest grade of work a 
the lowest price always given 


Over 800 in use. 
Established in 1829. 
Descriptive Circulars ant 

GB) specifications cheerfully fur 
nished. Address 


&GE.G. HooK & HASTINGS. BosTon,U.S.A 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


THE THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD. 
An essayin opposition to certain terdencies of 
modern thought. By B. F.Cocksk, D. D. 12mo, 
pp. 426. 


WHEDON’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMEN?2, Volume 1V. Dr. Whedon’s fourth 
volume on the New Testament includes I, Cor 

inthians —II. Timothy. A fifth volume will close 
the work on the New Testament. 


INFANT BAPTISM, BRIEFLY CONSIDERED, 
By Rev. N. DOANE, of the Oregon Conference, 
l vol. 12mo. $1,75. 


DANIEL QUORUM, AND HIS RELIGIOUS N0Q- 
TIONS. By MARK GUY PEAKSE, Author of 
* Mister Horn and His Friends,” ete. L[llustra- 
ted, $1.00, 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 
REVEALED, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND 
COURSE OF NATURE. To which are added 
two brief Dissertations; .Of Personal Identity; 
2, Of the Natureof Virtue. By JosErs BUTLER, 
LL. D., Lord Bishop of Durham. With a Life 
of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample In- 
dex, The whole Edited by Rev. Joszrn Cum- 
MINGS, D.D., LL. D., President of Wesleyan 
University. $1.70. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE THEATRE, 
J.M. BUCKLEY. 80 cents, 
METHODISM AND ITS METHODS, By Rev. 
J.T. CRANE, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. Dr. 
Crane’s dissertations on our religious system, 
toough specially timed for our coming General 
Conference, will possess a permanent value. 


ALL FOR CHRIST: Or, How the Christian may 
Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fallness of Joy referred to by the Saviour 
just previous to bis Crucifixion, With L[ilustra- 
tions from the Lives of those who have made this 
Consecration, By Rev. THOMAS CARTER, D, D. 
75 cents. 


THE WESLEYAN DEMOSTHENES, Sermons 
of the late Joseph Beaumont, M. D., of England. 
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The great New York revival meetings 
have been opened in the Hippodrome. The 
lay brethren, who might seem to be in peril 
of spiritual pride from the great honor that 
God has conferred upon them, the wide no- 
toriety which the press has given them, and 
the immense audiences which await their 
words and songs wherever they appear, 
open their services in New York with the 
same humility and simplicity that have thus 
far marked their whole course. There is 
something wonderful in the power which 
the plain utterances of Mr. Moody, most of 
them often reported in the daily papers, 
have upon the thousands that gather in his 
congregations. We can but admire the 
self-abnegation, the absolute absence of hu- 
man ambition, the manifest singleness of 
purpose and sincerity of this devoted man. 
He seems to be endowed with remarkable 
common sense, and exhibits signal wisdom 
in the arrangement of his topics. But he 
aims always at one result —the awakening 
of men to their spiritual peril, and the lead- 
ing of them to Christ as their sole hope of 
salvation. 

Very encouraging fruits already appesr. 
Hundreds manifest a desire for instruction. 
The leading ministers of the city, in a pleas- 
ant and Christian harmony, unite in assist- 
ing the evangelists, and in the work of con- 
versation and prayer with the penitent. 
Would that some prophet might be raised 
up among us, whose yoice the people would 
follow, who could secure a general union of 
effort among our Christian workers, and 
whose words might be followed with the 
divine benediction that now seems to rest 
upon the meetings in New York. 





A very interesting and powerful revival 
season is now enjoyed at Princeton College. 
Religion has become an absorbing theme, 
quite subduing the late somewhat bitter 
controversy about “secret societies.” It 
commenced with “‘the day of prayer for 
colleges.” Between fifty and a hundred 
conversions are already reported, and the 
interest seems to be general throughout the 
classes of the college. The work is largely 
carried on by the Christian young men of 
the Institution; class meetings being held 
every night. Who can measure the ulti- 
mate results of such a work among these 
well-trained young men preparing for pro- 
fessional life ? It will secure, doubtless, an 
accession of devoted young students to the 
work of the ministry; but what is almost 
equally a matter of congratulation to the 
Christian Church, it will send forth godly 
young lawyers, physicians and legislators. 

We have good words from Middletown. 
The meetings since ‘“‘the day of prayer” 
have been interesting, and the promise is 
good of a revived condition among the relig- 
ious men of the college, and we trust also 
prophetic of a hopeful work among the oth- 
ers. Prayers for colleges are still pertinent. 

The Book Committee earnestly appeal to 
all the Churches to take up the collection 
ordered by the General Conference for the 
expenses of delegates to the ensuing session 
in Baltimore. This is a matter of personal 
honor with the pastors to see that it is at- 
tended to, and of denominational loyalty on 
the part of our people. The same might 
be said in reference to the collection for the 
support of the Bishops. It should not bea 
burden upon the Publishing House, and it 
is but a small and fit expression of our esti- 
mation of this feature of our economy to 
sustain it heartily, by our voluntary offer- 
ings. We trust for the honor of our old 
Conference that these collections will not be 
neglected. 








Our British brethren are still keeping up 
special meetings for the awakening of Chris- 
tian men to higher conceptions of religious 
duty and privilege. These meetings are not 
organized aud led »y visiting evangelists, 
but by the pastors and chief ministers them- 
selves. The chairman of the district pre- 
sides, and the ministers upon the Circuit 
conduct the exercises. These meetings 
seem to be peculiarly harmonious, instruc- 
tive, experimental and profitable. They 
seem to be largely preserved from eccen- 
tricities and extravagancies. The. privilege 
of the Christian, as set forth in the New 
“Testament, the means of attaining it, and the 
effeet upon the life and usefulness, are the 
great themes, soberly and experimentally 
discussed. How profitable such district 
meetings might be made among us, if as 
general attendance could be secured as is 
apparently obtained among the Wesleyans, 


A REMARKABLE SERVICE. 

The memorial service held in honor 
of Samuel G. Howe in Music Hall, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, was unique in many 
respects. lt was a public gathering, 
attended by the leading men of the 
State and city. It was in memory of a 
great citizen; but it was neither a mu- 
nicipal nor a State affair. A Governor 
and three or four ‘ex-Governors were 
present. The Mayor of the city held a 
conspicuous position. The platform 
and reserved seats were filled with 
some of the most noted men of the day. 
But there was no pomp. No military 
bands added to the outward display of 
the occasion, and no individual present 
wore any insignia of office — not even 
the officiating clergymen. There were 
no outward signs of mourning, although 
in several instances heart-felt tears were 
shed. The hall was filled with sunlight, 
and not a strip of crape was anywhere 
to be seen. As Rev. Edward E. Hale 
remarked, ‘‘ there was no manufactured 
sorrow on the occasion.” 

There was no monotonous cadence in 
the memorial speeches, although all of 
them were’ singularly appropriate, and 
in harmony with tlre associations of the 
hour. They were remarkably varied, 
interesting and instructive, as well as 
honorable to the memory of the noble 
philanthropist, whose life-long services 
in the various walks of Christian chari- 
ty were happily recalled. Singularly 
enough, there were audible smiles 
during these memorial services over 
the dead, and yet the occasion of them 
seemed so proper in itself that no one 
felt any sense of incongruity. Presi- 
dent Caswell, of Brown University, 
Dr. Howe’s Alma Mater, had been re- 
quested to speak of his college life. 
Young Howe was a student of exuber- 
ant spirits, always bursting with fun, 
and constantly given to practical jokes. 
This part of his life the skillful Presi- 
dent, who was his college mate for 
three years, set forth with wonderfdl 
aptnessand wisdom. Upto this speech, 
the audience had preserved the self- 
restraint and enforced seriousness be- 
coming the hour of final tributes to the 
departed.* During the exceedingly 
chaste and eloquent sentences of Gov- 
ernor Rice, and the grand and inspir- 
ing resumé of the life and labors of Dr. 
Howe by ex-Governor Bullock, no au- 
dible responses was made, but the pe- 
culiarly apt and familiar allusions of 
President Caswell broke down the 
formal restraint, and subdued applause 
followed the marked points in the suc- 
ceeding addresses, and especially the 
admirable instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic from the blind pupils who sat upon 
the stage. Such an unaffected, natural, 
real, practical memorial service, no one 
present, probably, ever enjoyed before. 


Why should there be artificial sym- 
bols of sorrow? Why should the mem- 
ory of a noble and useful life be pro- 
nounced in melancholy tones, and be 
the occasion of formulated sadness? It 
was an hour of congratulation, and of 
thankfulness to God, that one in his 
generation had been enabled so far to 
conquer selfishness and worldly ambi- 
tion as to devote his life to the well- 
being of his fellows, and had been so 
endowed of God with wisdom as to ac- 
complish almost miracles of healing in 
giving eyes to the blind, ears to the 
deaf, and intellects to the idiotic. 


Why should our Christian burial 
services take upon themselves such a 
sepulchral air? Why sing such mourn- 
ful and plaintive strains? The inspir- 
ing and admirable cornet duets by the 
blind fartists of Dr. Howe’s school 
seemed singularly appropriate to the 
thankful feelings of the hour, and even 
the full band with its powerful vibra- 
tions became like a hallelujah chorus 
happily interpreting the high emotions 
of the occasion. When a Christian sol- 
dier dies with his armor on, after a suc- 
cession of victories, and heaven opens 
wide its gates for him to enter in with 
his great train of attending angels, his 
brother soldiers upon the earth should 
not bow their heads in unsolaced sorrow, 
but lift up their voices aloud in holy and 
exultant anthems. They should not 
mourn as those that have no hope. Of 
Dr. Howe’s religious views we have no 
personal knowledge. We have under- 
stood that he accepted the radical sen- 
timents of the extreme New England 
wing of liberal thinkers. His expressed 
opinions were in no wise antagonistic 
to the warmest and tenderest views of 
evangelical Christians; for many of the 
blind pupils attended public worship in 
our Church in South Boston, and were 
earnest disciples of the Lord Jesus. 
Dr. Howe thoughtfully looked into the 
immortal life through the vail rent by 
the death of a beloved son, and followed 
what seemed to him the light beaming 
down from that unseen world. He has 
passed beyond human judgment, and 
stands at the tribunal of Him who said 
upon earth, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.” 

All the services were arranged with 
singular appropriateness. The address- 
es, ten in number, were short, and were 
devoted to different periods in the life 
of Dr. Howe, and to the various forms 
of charity, patriotism and philanthropy 
in which he had been engaged —his 
early life, his volunteered services 
among the Greeks, his first experiments 
with the blind, his crowning work in 
the instance of Laura Bridgman (who 
sat upon the stage, with the color 
deepening and fading on her cheeks as 
she received some intimation from the 
friend at her side of the allusions to 
herself), his efforts in behalf of those of 
feeble minds, his organization of the 
State Board of Charities, his anti- 
slavery efforts, his unceasing interest in 
every noble cause, and his ardent and 
constant affection for his friends. All 
this was far more helpful to others and 





honorable to the departed than any 





elaborate portraiture of character, or 
an extended outline of the external 
events of his life. The services must 
have been, as Mr. Hale so earnestly de- 
sired, an inspiration to young men and 
women present to consecrate their lives 
to self-denying services in behalf of 
their suffering fellow-men. 

But why such a service over the de- 
parture of this man? He was not a 
high officer in government; has never 
been a Governor nor a senator. Other 
men as learned, more wealthy, men 
who have made large donations of 
money for charitable and noble purpos. 
es, men as beloved in the circles in 
which they have moved, more popular 
in the community, have died and been 
buried with the common services, 
Tears have been shed over their coffins ; 
expensive floral offerings have been 
made, sermons have been preached ; 
and then the flow of life, temporarily 
obstructed, has poured on again, as if 
they had never been, and their absence 
was hardly noticed. But how does it 
occur that weeks after the decent burial 
of all that is mortal of this citizen, an 
immense audience, in the middle of a 
week-day, crowds the largest hall in 
the city to listen to the lessons of his 
life? What brings here all classes, 
from the most learned and honored of 
the State to the humblest day-worker 
and weariest seamstress? What holds 
them upon their seats for so many hours, 
and’ gives such a fascination to the 
words of familiar speakers? The an- 
swer to these questions is the great 
lesson of this memorialservice. It was 
not the heroism of the young volunteer 
in the battles for Greek freedom, but it 
was the life-long consecration of one, 
who, if he had chosen, had many paths 
of fortune and ambition open before 
him, to the well-being of the most low- 
lv and suffering of his fellow-men. It 
was the unceasing business of his life 
which earned for him that title, as 
Gov. Bullock happily said, enjoyed 
alone in England, among all her great 
and good men, by Howard, that of a 
philanthropist. Of all her great citizens 
who consecrate her soil by their dust, 
no one will be longer or more kindly re- 
membered than Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 
While asylums for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb and the idiotic stand in our 
State, the name of the true and constant 
friend of these unfortunate but redeem- 
ed ones will never perish from human 
memory. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN GIVING. 

The power which is to open the purse 
and: enlarge the heart is the great de- 
sideratum. Weneed no head of Medu- 
sa to change our hearts into stone. 
This is silently being done all the while, 
but we do need to look into some face 
of love and generosity, that shall en- 
large our sympathies and ennoble both 
mind and heart. There is but one such 
face —the face of Jesus. 

There is much that passes for benev- 
olence among men, which has ne¢ high- 
er genesis than selfishness and impulse. 
It is spasmodic. There is a mechanical 
benevolence, excited as music on the 
harp by playing upon the nerves and 
sympathies. There is another kind 
which is pure selfishness. Money is 
given for some ulterior end. Men rob 
and speculate until they become rich, 
and then sigh for a theological semina- 
ry to endow, to save and perfume 
their characters. There is also a great 
deal of post-mortem benevolence. One 
hoards while living and gives when it 
can no longer be retained. We have no 
criticism to offer; for we are sure God is 
able to make the money of men praise 
him from whatever motives given. 

But Christian benevolence is the 
fragrant bloom of quite another senti- 
ment, springs from another source, 
runs its roots down deep, until it 
touches the spring of Christ’s love. 
We shall never give as we ought until 
we are toucbed by His wondrous com- 
passion. Without this celestial im- 
pulse our benevolence will be fitful and 
impulsive and steadily decline. Indeed 
that decline has already begun. We 
have reached the maximum under our 
present methods. Our Christian gene- 
rosity does not keep pace with our in- 
crease in numbers or wealth. The 
Churches are stronger in men and 
means than ever before, yet fields are 
opening up they are not willing to 
enter. Has our benevolence been over- 
taxed? Has the income of Christian 
men and women been overdrawn? Who 
believes it? Nay, nay what has been 
done is small compared with what 
might be accomplished, were the 
whole ability of our Churches enlisted. 
Weak, impoverished, overtaxed? No! 
There is a power still in reserve, 
which, were it under the full persua- 
sion of Christ’s love, would make what 
has been done but as.adrop in an equi- 
noctial storm. 

Our resources are not exhausted, 
searcely touched, but a spirit of true 
generosity, the love of Christ in our 
souls, under a long, hot season of 
worldly prosperity, has evaporated and 
this real fountain of Christian giving 
has become dry. Divine love from the 
heavenly reservoir— the heart of Christ 
— must again flow down through the 
golden tubes to feed the flame of our 
decaying benevolence. Our charities 
are separated from Christ, and hence 
their decline. We are at work too much 
on the shell of benevolence, while its 
inward and supporting spirit has slip- 
ped away. It must be advanced to 
higher grounds. ‘* Ye know the grace 
of the Lord Jesus, who though rich yet 
for our sakes became poor,” “* Ye are not 
your own, but beught with a price ”— 
the precious blood of the Son of God. 
*«« Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
These considerations,and not utilitarian 
and sympathetic appeals by paid 
dgents, ought to be our constraint. 
With this royal impulse bebind it, our 


generosity will never decline nor be- 
come spasmodic, but grow broader and 
deeper in exact ratio to our increase of 
means. 

This was Paul's method. He scarce- 
ly mentions the necessities of the poor 
saints, on whose behalf he is teceiving 
funds, but exalts and magnifies the 
grace of God and the generosity of His 
Son. We need, first of all, to conse- 
crate ourselves to Christ, and to feel, as 
we never yet have felt, this act of de- 
votement attaches to bodily, mental, 
moral and spiritual faculties, with all 
their culture and outcome. When this 
is done, and never before, the tide of 
benevolence will steadily rise with pro- 
gress in other directions, and never 
reach its flood, until the kingdom is de- 
livered up to the Father. ‘All for 
Christ.” ‘* All to Him I owe.” 

The Holy Spirit; moreover,fruits such 
benevolence, and uses it to enrich the 
soul of the giver and advance the king- 
dom of heaven. He certainly cannot 
endorse all the schemes now in use to 
raise funds for charitable purposes. He 
cannot sanction a breach of statute law 
to raise means for Church work, nor 
smile upon charity balls and benevolent 
dissipation. He shrinks from the ap- 
peals, so often urged to move the sym- 
pathies; appeals which seem to make 
our different Christian organizations, 
rival instead of co-ordinate forces. But 
rather rejoices in and wafts on, by the 
breath of His presence all Christian 
giving, which grows out of the root of 
Christ’s love. The sap of the vine 
courses through and clothes with bloom 
such generosity. The sunlight of the 
Spirit bathes and fertilizes it, and we 
become, even in dull times, royal and 
willing givers. 





LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 

February has come, bringing spring 
to a climate where there has never 
been any winter, if we except a few 
intensely chilly days here and there, 
when unexpected frosts nipped the 
banana leaves, and thin cakes of ice 
reminded one of northern ponds and 
possible skating. If there were any- 
thing but sand, Jacksonville might be 
very green by this time. As it is, thin 
blades of grass are springing up be- 
tween the palmettos on the outskirts, 
along the ‘shell read,” in the woods 
by ‘‘ Moncrieff Spring,” and all along 
the road to the ‘‘ Marquises” — the 
only three ways by which it is 
possible to leave the city except by 
water. Peaches and plums are in 
blossom, not luxuriantly —- it is a mis- 
take to apply that term to Flozida — 
and a few roses are seen in the gardens, 
tender young leaves are on the decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, oranges are in 
bud, live oaks in blossom, and it is de- 
cidedly spring. The ‘‘rush” of visit- 
ors has come, also, not to compare 


ex-governors of New York and Ohio 
being among the most recent celebri- 
ties. Governor Fenton was called to 
address the colored celebration on New 
Year’s day, receiving an ovation at the 
same time, while Governor Pendleton 
was serenaded, and made an address 
on the Square in front of the ‘St. 
James,” last week, departing the next 
day for St. Augustine, Enterprise, and 
the Ocklewaha. 

The anxiety of Jacksonville, caused 
by the contradictory newspaper state- 
ments concerning the movements of 
the celebrated evangelist, was happily 
relieved by his arrival at the St. James, 
on Friday night, with his wife and 
two children. 

Mr. Moody is pretty thoroughly tired 
out with his three months’ incessant 
work, and with two months of New 
York labor in prospect, he ought to 
have had this little trip for rest; but so 
great was the anxiety of Jacksonville 
to hear him, that a committee of minis- 
ters, and a deputation from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association waited on 
him eariy on Saturday morning, and 
one service was appointed for Sunday 
afternoon. It was arrar ged that Mr. 
Moody should stand on the balcony of 
the St. James Hotel, the audience occu- 
pyivg the street and square in front. 

All other invitations were refused, 
and the evangelist, with his family, 
went quietly to the Congregational 
church on Sunday morning. It did 
seem provoking that whereas there has 
been uninterrupted fine weather all 
over Florida for seven weeks, on this 
Sunday, of all others, there should be a 
steady, drizzly, easterly storm, so that, 
though a large number of people had 
assembled, it was found necessary to 
give up the out-of-doors service, and 
postpone the meeting till half past 7, 
holding it in ‘* Metropolitan Hall,” the 
only place in Jacksonville capable of 
containing from 600 to 1,000 people. 

The usual crowd assembled round 
the door soon after 6, standing, by no 
means patiently, in the rain, its unman- 
ageableness much increased by the pres- 
ence of negroes and ‘poor white 
folks,” whose manners are none of the 
best. ‘The one narrow doorway was 
opened at 7, and in five minutes the 
small hall was packed to overflowing, 
so that Mr. Moody, who made his ap- 
pearance ten minutes after, judged it 
expedient to begin atonce. The stage 
contained, among other notables, Gov. 
Stearns, Deacon Wilder, Rev. Mr. Fra- 
zer, Rev. M. L. Swain, Marshall Co- 
nant, Rev. H. Brown of Virginia, and 
Rev. Mr. Anderson of New York, 
Slips, on which four familiar bymns 
had been printed, were distributed 
throughout the audience, and among 
the choirs of the several city churches, 
who were seated on the stage and'led 
the singing. 

Rev. Wm. H. Dodge, of the Newman 
Street Presbyterian Chureb, made the 
opefting prayer, and the congregation 
|sang ** Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 





Then Mr. Moody read and commented 


'** Gospel,” or good tidings. 


with that of last year, however, the’ 





upon 1 Corinthians, 15th chapter, paus- 
ing especially at one verse to show that 
no scheme of universal salvation could 
rightfully be drawn from that. ‘¢ It 
would be a strange thing,” said the 
speaker, in his peculiar manner, “if 
the Lord, when He found those antedi- 
luvians so vile that they couldn’t live 
on earth, should send a flood to sweep 
them right into heaven. And if He had, 
they’d have found it hell when they 
got there.” 

Mr. Moody preached from Luke iv, 
18, the leading idea being that of the 
The ser- 
mon was one of those preached at the 
Brooklyn Risk and elsewhere, and the 
illustrations some of the finest culled 
from many sermons. The audience, 
half of whom were standing, listened 
with profound attention, and from time 
to time sobs were heard, and tears stood 
in “ eyes unused to weep.” 

The speaker closed by earnest ap- 
peals to those out of Christ to signalize 
this, the only night of his presence 
among them, by listening to the good 
tidings and being saved. Then, asking 
the audience to engage in silent prayer, 
he called upon those who desired prayer 
to arise. Slowly one, two, and finally 
thirty arose, Mr. Moody saying very 
slowly and effectively, ‘*Now let the 
voice of man be hushed. Listen: ‘ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock!’ 
If you feel your heart beat, that is His 
knock. Arise and let Him in.” 

He then prayed for those who Had 
arisen, for all the scoffers, and for the 
Christians present, who are about to 
undertake a series of union meetings 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
The meeting closed with the hymn, 
‘*Rock of Ages,” and tke benediction 
was pronoufced by Rev. H. Brown, of 
Virginia. 

The thirty were asked to remain, and 
some of them pressed up around Mr. 
Moody, who immediately commenced 
conversing with them, Bible in hand, 
in his usual fashion; but the difficul- 
ties of egress, and the desire to secure 
a hand-shake, or, at least, a good look 
at the celebrity, so detained the audi- 
ence that an inquiry meeting was found 
to be impossible. 

The first union meeting will take 
place to-night, and Mr. Moody ‘is ex- 
pected to be present,” so the Florida 
Union says. To-morrow morning he 
sets out for the North, to be in time 
for his New York engagement. 


The Churches here, if one may judge 
by the bells which ring for service in 
some of them every night, are both ac- 
tive and energetic, the Northern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church making Jack- 
sonville its headquarters. Rev. Mr. 
Lawton, of Minnesota, has been pastor 
of the white Methodist Episcopal 
Church for a few months, but at the 
Conference held at Fernandina last 
week he was appointed Presiding El- 
der for the recently-formed district of 
St. Augustine, including that city and 
several new stations. Dr. Reed will 
take his place here, The Church, at 
present, holds its services in the parlor 
story of a large brick house facing the 
square, but during the year it is ex- 
pected that a fine large church edifice 
will be buiit— chiefly with Northern 
money —and become the handsomest 
building in Jacksonville. The plans, 
shown us by the pastor, are very pret- 
ty and the expense is estimated at 
$12,000. There is also a colored 
Church under the same auspices whose 
conditions and prospects seem very 
flourishing. 

A very interesting service was held 
there a few Sundays ago, when about 
seventy new members united on pro- 
bation and gave most intelligent an- 
swers concerning their faith and ground 
of hope. There are several other col- 
ored Churches, Methodist and Baptist, 
in the town, besides the Southern 
White Methodist’ Church, but the feel- 
ing between the North and South is 
still very strong here, and it is difficult 
to get at the true statements concern- 
ing either side, since the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is looked upon quite 
as an unwarrantable usurper. 

The colored schools are among the 
most interesting objects in Jackson- 
ville. The ‘‘Cookman Institute,” 
whose object is chiefly the higher edu- 
cation of the blacks for teachers aud 
the ministry, seems to be well attended 
and in a flourishing condition. It is 
supported entirely by Northern money, 
most of which was raised by a sub- 
scription instituted at Ocean Grove by 
Rev. Mr. Stockton. 

The Stanton Normal Institute, estab- 
lished first by the Freedman’s Bureau, 
has gone through several] vicissitudes, 
and is now nominally under the pro- 
tection of the State, though really it is 
dependent upon the charity of visitors, 
two ladies from the North devoting 
their whole time to its care at a nomi- 
nal salary which for two years has 
never been fully paid. There are six 
departments and a chapel. The course 
of study is much the same as that of 
our public schools, and the scholars are 
remarkably proficient in map drawing. 

On Sundays a union Sunday-school, 
numbering several hundred scholars, 


is held in the chapel of this Institute, 
remaining in session three hours. 
There are several adult Bible classes, 
infant classes, etc., and the last hour 
is devoted to addresses from strangers 
and others who may chance to be pres- 
ent. Rev. Mr. Knight, one of Mr. 
Moody’s English assistants, spoke there 
last Sunday. M. E. W. 
Jacksonville. 











A respected citizen of an adjoining city 
calls ‘upon the pastors of the Churches 
throughout the nation to secure the prayers 
of their people in behalf of the parents of 
Charlie Ross, and for the discovery of the 
fate of the little boy. He proposes Friday 
evening, Feb. 25, as the hour for this united 
petition throughout the land. Several pas- 
tors have already expressed their concur- 
rence in the proposal. 


Editorial Paragraphs. 


We feel only indignation at crime. We 
have a sense of satisfied justice within us 
when rogues are discovered and punished. 
Little sympathy is aroused within our 
hearts for sentenced men if we do not know 
them personally, and have no special ac- 
quaintance with their circumstances. When 
the blow falls, we are inclined to say, with 
much resignation, it serves them right! But 
when we look upon concrete crime, where 
it is the result of great temptation, and not 
accompanied with absolute demoralization; 
where a keen sense of the loss of character 
is exhibited; where innocent members of 
the family become even greater sufferers in 
the punishment than the criminal himself, 
our human hearts are often, and properly, 
strongly moved. It is wholesome for us 
that we should have this acute sense of the 
fearful retributions of sin. 

Now, in no trials going on in the country 
has there been a more general satisfaction at 
the result reached in the conviction of the 
offenders, than in the whiskey investigations 
in St. Louis, Chicago, and other Western 
cities. Terrible wrongs have been growing 
upintoa system. Fraud upon Goverment 
admitted of such rapid and large accumula- 
tions that men in high social and even re- 
ligious stations have yielded to the tempta- 
tion. Then the manufacture itself of in- 
toxicating drinks seems to corrupt all that 
come in contact with the trade. Besides, 
men seem to have a less lively sensibility to 
the crime of wronging the Government, than 
for any ordinary breach upon conscience or 
of the moral law. The community has 
therefore heard with patience, that men 
heretofore respectable, wealthy, and even 
Church officers, have been convicted of 
communion with or participation in their 
amazing frauds and have been sentenced to 
imprisonment and fines. But when we 
come to read of some of the actual cases, 
and the terrible shame and calamity that 
falls upon pleasant families, while we are 
glad the law is executed, we can but pity 
the victim and his home circle. The way of 
the transgressor is hard. The daily papers 
of St. Louis relate some peculiarly touch- 
ing instances. 


** One old care-worn man of sixty winters 
sentenced to State Prison, with his eyes suf- 
fused with tears, said, ‘My God, to think 
that I would ever come to a place like this. 
It will kill me; my heart is crushed now.’ 
He spoke in a voice deep with emotion, and 
was greatly agitated: ‘If it were not for 
my poor wife and son I believe I could stund 
it, but to think of the disgrace brought upon 
them is more than [I can bear. It will kill 
my wife. She is sick now, and this will kill 
her” Mr. McGriff—for this is the prison- 
er’s name — then persisted in asserting his 
innocence, and said he was the victim of 
perjury and conspiracy. He was for seven 
years city clerk of Evansville, and long a 
leading member of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

Pitiful in the extreme is this case, if the 
conviction is not founded upon clear testi- 
mony. The testimony, however, hardly ad- 
mits of contradiction. There will be a great 
clearing of the moral atmosphere when 
these great trials are ended. 





The second trial of Thomas W. Pirer for 
the murder of Mabel H. Young, the beauti- 
ful little Sabbath-schoo! scholar, whose 
frightful condition when found on a memo- 
rable Sabbath, last summer, in the belfry of 
Mr. Pentecost’s church, rapidly breathing 
out her life in plaintive moans, appalled the 
whole community, has resulted in a verdict 
of murder in the first degree. In the first 
trial all but one of the jurymen were brought 
to this same judgment. The government, 
in that trial; introduced lines of testimony 
which served rather to confuse the minds of 
the jury and forbid their reaching readily 
positive conclusions. In the present trial, 
all these complications were avoided, and 
two or three direct lines of circumstantial 
evidence were selected, closely adhered to, 
and confirmed almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt. The jury was a peculiarly, intel- 
ligent and conscientious body of men. Their 
final discussion was reached in a short time 
after the charge of the Judge, and their first 
ballot showed entire unanimity. They ex- 
press the sentiment of the community in the 
case of this unhappy, depraved and criminal 
man, The suspicions are very strong that 
he was the guilty person in another brutal 
murder, for which he was once arrested, 
but in conneetion with which sufficiently 
strong evidence to convict him could not be 
obtained. 

Having been familiar for a number of 
years with the modes of proceedings in the 
courts of New York city, we are impressed 
with the dignity, calmness, and fairness, 
without unnecessary technical interrup- 
tions, and yet without haste or wanting the 
most scrupulous regard for the rights of the 
person on trial, these grave cases proceed 
in our courts of justice. It is rarely that a 
real villain escapes, and less rare that an in- 
nocent person fails of a fair opportunity to 
establish his guiltlessness. 





Last Sabbath was a rare one for February. 
It was as warm as spring. We enjoyed it 
with the vigorous Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Dover, N. H. They are cele- 
brating their semi-centennial by the erection 
of a new church edifice. It stands in as 
eligible a site as the city affords, and when 
completed will be the finest ecclesiastical 
building in the place. It is substantially 
built ef brick, one hundred feet by sixty-five, 
with asquare tower and spire. It has no 
unnecessary ornamentation, but will be, 
when completed one of the most imposing, 
beautiful and convenient of our churches in 
New England. Its audience hall will seat a 
thousand. The vestry, which with its ad- 
joining rooms was opened and dedicated on 
Sunday, seats comfortably six hundred, and 
permitted about seven hundred and fifty to 
enjoy, without great iaconvenience, the 
opening services. These rooms for social 
services, for classes, for the ladies’ parlor and 
for a large library are remarkably well ar- 
ranged, with high ceilings and every way 1n- 
viting. One of the best chimes of bells to 





which we have listened, the second one in 


the State, has been placed in the bell tower, 
the citizens not connected with the Church 
generously subscribing for this. The whole 
expense will be brought within the re- 
markable limits of thirty thousand dollars, 
and what is specially cheering in these days, 
when the house iscompleted there will be no 
serious burden, if any, of debt upon the 
property. 

The Church, entering into their wide and 
charming vestries with songs of joy upon: 
their heads, are full of inspiration in the ex- 
pectation of the early completion of the 
work. Itis expected now that the upper 
part of the church will be opened in June. 
The devoted pastor, Rev. O. W. Scott, and 
his excellent wife are held in deserved es- 
teem by all the people, and are now enjoy- 
ing the encouraging material and spiritual 
fruits of undefatigable labors, 

The great moral feature of Dover at the 
present time, is the remarkable temperance 
reform now in progress. A Reform Club, 
three hundred strong and constantly grow- 
ing, holds crowded meetings in the City Hall 
every Sabbath afternoon. The religious 
element is strongly developed in it, and 
Christian men and ministers yield hearty 
aid and sympathy in the work. The Hall 
was crammed on the Sunday we were there, 
and we listened with attentfon to the touching 
experiences of reformed men. Among the 
speakers was one son of a well-known min- 
ister of Maine, lately snatched from the jaws 
of temptation. He spoke with great ten- 
derness and power. This new movement 
throughout New England combines re- 
markable elements and is full of promise. 
God is in it, and it moves witha kind of ir- 
resistible tide. 

The venerable Elihu Scott, who was the 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Dover in 1841-2, was present at the dedi- 
cation, as also Rey. James Thurston, who 
resides in Dover and commands universal 
respect. We shall long bear with us a 
pleasant remembrance of our delightful 
Sabbath with the brethren in Dover. May 
God bless them, and bring their good enter- 
prise to a happy consummation. 

In the evening again the great Hall was 
crowded with a quarterly Sunday-school 
concert of all the Protestant Churches in the 
city. We had the pleasure of hearing, 
among the speakers, an admirable address 
from Mr. Mosher, the vigorous editor of the 
Morning Star. 





Editorial Items. 


In one of his first addresses in New York, 
Mr. Moody gave the following striking il- 
lustration of the religious enthusiasm he 
hoped to see awakened among Christians in 
that city. The old missionary to whom he 
refers, is the venerable and devout Dr. 
Duff, now in Scotland. ‘‘ When I was go- 
ing to Europe in 1867, my friend Mr. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia, said,‘ Be sure to be at the 
General Assembly in Edinburgh in June. 
I was there last year,’ said he, “and it did 
me a world of good.’ He said that a re- 
turned missionary from India was invited 
0 speak to the General Assembly on the 
wants of India. This old missionary, after 
a brief address, told the pastors who were 
present to go home and stir up their 
Churches, and send young men to India to 
preach the Gospel. He spoke with such 
earnestness that after a while he fainted, 
and they carried him from the hall. When 
he recovered he asked where he was, and 
they told him the circumstances under which 
he had been brought there. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘I was making a plea for India, and I 
didn’t quite finish my speech, did I?’ Af- 
ter being told that he did not, he said, 
‘Well, take me back and let me finish it.’ 
But they said no,‘ You will die in the at- 
tempt.’ ‘ Well, said he, ‘I sball die if I 
don’t,’ and the old man asked again that 
they would allow him to finish his plea. 
When he was taken back the whole congre- 
gation stood as one man, and as they 
brought him on the platform, with a trem- 
bling voice he said: ‘ Fathers and mothers 
of Scotland, is it true that you will not let 
your sons go to India? I spent twenty-five 
years of my life there. I lost my health, 
and I have come back with sickness and 
shattered health. If it is true that we have 
no strong grandsons to go to India, I will 
pack up what I have and be off to-morrow, 
and I will let those heathen know that if I 
cannot live for them I will die for them.’ ” 

In an address at a Home Missionary 
Meeting in London, the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, Rev. Gervase Smith, 
referring to the ritualistic teaching to be 
found in certain districts of the city, said: 
Three weeks ago—on the first Sunday in 
the present year — the following rhyme was 
distributed on slips of paper in the Church 
of St. Stephen, Rochester-row, London. He 
had not the least idea that since the days of 
Milton, England had possessed such a 
poet: — 





Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 
He married sweet Mary, 
And a virgin was she. 
Asthey went a walking 
In the garden so gay, 
Maid Mary spied cherries 
Hanging over yon tree. 
Mary said to Joseph, 
With her sweet lips so mild, 
“ Pluck these cherries, Joseph, 
For to give to my child.” 
* O then,” replied Joseph, 
With words so unkind, 
* I will pluck no cherries 
For to give to thy child.” 


Mary said to cherry-tree, 
* Bow dewn to my knee, 
That I may pluck cherries 
By one, two, and three.’”’) 
The uppermost sprig then 
Bowed down to her knee. 
“ Thus you may see, Joseph, 
These cherries are for me. 
“O eat your cherries, Mary, 
O eat your cherries now, 
O eat your cherries, Mary, 
That giow upon the bough.” 


This was the Gospel, he said, that they 
heard—the gospel, according to ‘St. Ste- 
phen.” 


” 


The Advance, referring to a late signifi- 
cant event at the West, in connection with 
the question of secularizing our common 
schools, and the action of the “ Dubuque 
Board of Education, in which it declared 
“as a law ofthe schools thateven the pu- 
pils’ compositions must be expurgated of al! 
independent expressions respecting any 
questions of religion,” thus relates the inci- 
dent and comments. “A scholar recently 
spoke or read a‘ piece’ in which he took 
occasion to praise the work done by Martin 
Luther. But the President of the Board 
declares that, ‘ of ull points upon which the 
Board is most sensitive is the utter exclu- 
sion of all political and sectarian questions.’ 
Americans who still retain a decent respect 
for the Declaration of Independence ofa hun- 
dred years ago will, we think, think twice 
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before consenting that the youth of the 
country shall in all our publie schools be 
subjected to a complete censorship of this 
odious kind. For ourselves we are free to 
say, that if ever it comes to this, that in ef- 
fect our school system shall seek to enforce 
an ‘utter exclusion’ of all freedom of opin- 
ion and speech in these schools on the 
questions most vital to life and character, 
and in effect endeavor to degrade the young 
to the neutralities of intellectual enunchs, 
we shall then be ready to join the Roman 
Catholics in erying, Down with it! Just 
now these excessive secularists are the 
worst enemies of our glorious system of 
public schools.” 


The forty-eighth annual exhibition of the 
Chauncy Hall school was given in Music 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon. There was a 
large attendance. The school entered at 
2.50, under the command of Major Curtis 
Guild, jr. Before the exercises began, an 
overture, chorus, aria and a march were 
given by the band. The exercises opened 
with the anthem “ Praise the Lord,” which 
was followed by recitations and declama- 
tions. After music — finale from Maritana 
— there were readings, in which the upper 
and preparatory departments of the school 
took part under the direction of Clarence 
H. Poor. Recitations, declamations, music 
and readings followed in alternate order, al] 
very entertaining, and showing remarkable 
skillin arrangement as well as in fine scholar- 
ship. The reading and speaking of this 
school is always of a marked character. 
After a reading conducted by Edward P. 
Mason, medals and prizes were presented, 
and the school was dismissed by officers of 
the battalion. The exercises closed with 
music by the Germania band. The school, 
under Messrs. Cushing and Ladd, is enjoy- 
ing great and deserved popularity. Its 
school building is particularly attractive 
and comfortable. 








Pree s 

Reverdy Johnson was found dead Thurs- 
day evening, February 10th, in the grounds 
surrounding the executive mansion at An- 
napolis. Mr. Johnson was a guest of Gov- 
ernor Carroll, and dined in the afternoon, 
with Chief Justice Bartol, and several other 
gentlemen. At dinner Mr, Johnson ap- 
peared in excellent spirits and usual health. 
After dinner he suddenly asked the Gov- 
ernor to take him into the parlor. He took 
the Governor’s arm, and walking in there 
he sat upon asofa. Some time after, while 
the company were engaged in smoking and 
talking, a servant appeared and told the 
Governor that Mr. Johnson was lying in the 
yard on the stones. He had evidently fallen, 
his sight being poor, and fractured his skull 
against a projection of the building. He 
was then dead, and was bleeding profusely 
from the right side of his head and face, 
Mr. Johnson was born at Annapolis, Md., 
May 21, 1796, and was the son of the Hon. 
John Johnson, Chief Judge of the First Ju- 
dicial District of Maryland, afterwards 
Chancellor of the State. He was educated 
at St. John’s College of Annapolis, and af- 
terwards studied law with his father. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1815. From 1821 
to 1825 he was a State Senator. In 1845 he 
was elected United States Senator, and in 
1849 President Taylor appointed him At- 
torney General. On the death of the Presi- 
dent in 1850 he retired from office, and con- 
tinued to practice almost exclusively in the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1862 he 
was again elected to the Senate. In 1868 he 
was appointed United States Minister to 
England as the successor of the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams. He was recalled early in 
the following year, and has since resided in 
Baltimore. His services as a jurist have 
been often of great value to the United 
States, aud in all the positions he held he 
was accounted an honorable and consistent 
man, 
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A case now on trial at New York fur- 
nishes another illustration of the adage that 
* truth is stranger than fiction,” in a suit by 
a negro born in slavery, and now a poor 
Canadian refugee, to recover the estate of 
his half-brother,a New York merchant, who 
all through his long business career in that 
city was supposed by his friends and asso- 
ciates to be a white man. And it would 
seem likely that the strict construction of 
the law will give the property to this un- 
recognized black relative of the dead white 
man, whom the latter probably never knew 
or loved, to the exclusion of all those nearest 
and dearest to him in life. 
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A friend from New Jersey had a letter 
last week from Vineland, in which refer- 
ence was made to the late trial and acquit- 
tal of Mr. Landis. It suggested a new 
way to induce a jury to agree. After the 
trial of Mr. Landis, the jury stood eight for 
acquittal and four against. ‘The four men 
declared that nothing on earth could change 
their minds; upon which one, not a Chris- 
tian, said, ** then let us try what there is in 
heaven.” One of the jury immediately 
said ‘“‘let us pray.” They all kneeled 
down, and after a prayer of unusual power, 
they arose from their knees. The four were 
converted, and all voted for acquittal. 





——@ 


C. C. Mellor, music publisher of Pitts- 
burgh, has just issued a finely published, 
square volume of fresh Church Anthems, 
It is called “Sacred Quartettes and An- 
thems, arranged for Choirs and the Home 
Circle.” Its compiler is H. W. Nicholl. 
We cannot express a judgment of any val- 
ue upon its contents; but it brings with 
it strong recommendations from eultivated 
experts. Oliver Ditson & Co, have it for 
sale. 

The Congregationalist must have 
strained at a gnat to have found any special 
charity for Winslow in the editorial of the 
HERALD. ‘The sentence it quoted was sim- 
ply an expression of ungrateful belief that 
there were others as bad as he in the com- 
munity; which was one of the most serious 
aspects of this terrible crime. After all, 
charity is not the prevailing sin of even 
modern religious newspapers, and is not be- 
coming so prevalent as to attract special at- 
tention. 


> 


Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, of Wesleyan, Class 
*69, who has been for several years the able 
editor of the American Manufacturer, has 
resigned this position, and accepted that of 
Assistant Editor and Mansger of the Pitts- 
burgh office of The Iron Age. Mr. Weeks 
is a fine writer, a genial gentleman, and fa- 
miliar by long study with the modes and in- 
terests of the great trade represented by his 
paper. He will carry both culture and ex- 
perienee into his new office. 


ot 


Pref. Wm. G. Fischer, who has for the 
last two months been conducting the choirs 
in Philadelphia for Moody and Sankey, last 
week visited our office with Mr. Freeborn 
Garrettson Smith, the manufacturer of the 
celebrated Bradbury piano, on their way 
West and South. Before they return they 
will visit Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 
They are both wide-awake Methodists, and 
wherever they spend a Sabbath they will 
have a lively time in the Churches and Sab- 
bath-schools, We bespeak for them a 
hearty welcome on their journey. 








A habit is a terrible bondage. He prob- 
ably cannot help it— the active and popu- 
lar pastor of the Wesley Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Haverhill, Mass! He fell into 
the serious temptation of newspaper edit- 
ing, and it is more than doubtful whether 
he will ever recover. Here he comes again 
with the second number of a handsome lit- 
tle sheet entitled Wesley Church Herald. 
If it is decreed that he should do such 
things, it is a comfort to know that they 
will always be done well; and it is more 
than probable that the Church is pleased 
with the work. We haven’t it in our heart 
to blame them. It is full of good things, 
and does a good work. 





These local Church papers are becoming 
as numerous as the frogs of Egypt, but, let 
us be grateful, not by any means as offen- 
sive! They all have their special patron- 
age, and never trouble their neighbors. 
This time it is the Ladies’ Benevolent Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Woodstock, Vt., and they have the temer- 
ity to call their paper the Centennial. 
Probably they do not receive subscriptions 
for the next issue. ‘‘ One, but a lion!” 
Success to the women! 





N. Tibbals & Sons, 37 Park Row, New 
York, have published a new book of 
Messrs. Moody’s & Sankey’s work as great 
evangelists, with the best thoughts and dis- 
courses of Mr. Moody, and portraits on 
steel. The advantage of this edition is, it 
has been carefully edited, indexed and 
numbered, which gives easy reference to 
the thoughts and illustrations. Sixty cents 
per copy. Agents wanted. Address pub- 
lishers. 
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D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, issue a new 
Sunday-school concert exercise, entitled 
“The Treasuresof the Snow,” by Rev. W. 
F. Crafts. It seems quite ingenious, and 
brings out the Scriptural lessons of the sea- 
son. 





Bishop Wiley left Tuesday, to be gone un- 
til the middle of April. His next Conference 
will be held in Lexington, Ky. He lectured 
on Wednesday evening, at Drew Seminary, 
on Modern Materialism, and on Thursday 
will lecture on “ The Times we Live In,” 
before the Seminary in Hackettstown, N. J. 


Mrs. Sarah Willard, wife of Frances Hen- 
shaw, aged 32, daughter of B. F. Nourse, esq., 
and granddaughter of the venerable Col. 
Henry Little, died Thursday, February 3, in 
Boston, after an illness of several months. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. — The 
annual meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, held at the State House this week, 
has beenorie of unusual interest. The re- 
ports of the delegates submitted, containing 
accounts of the doings and exhibitions at 
the several cattle shows and fairs here rep- 
resented, were of uncommon excellence. 
They showed that the farmers of the State 
are in earnest, and that farming as a life- 
work is receiving increased attention. The 
annual report of the State chemist, Prof. 
Goessmann, ofthe Agricultural College, was 
presented and ordered to be printed, as 
were several other papers from committees 
appointd last year, all in the interests of 
Agriculture and of Horticulture, and all of 
which are expected to appear in the forth- 
coming volume of the State Report on Ag- 
riculture. 

An able report on the Agricultural Col- 
lege by the visiting committee of the past 
year, of which Judge Bennett, of Taunton, 
was chairman, was received with marked 
approbation, and much interest was mani- 
fested by the members in this growing en- 
terprise. 

The subject of the ‘*‘ Centennial ” was in- 
troduced, and the agricultural interests of 
Massachusetts as connected with it dis- 
cussed. The Board voted unanimously in 
favor of the proposition to goto Philadel- 
phia in a body, at the individual expense of 
each member, and thus to represent at the 
World’s Fair, the State which is believed to 
stand first in the Union in the matter of 
scientific farming. H.Y. 











Notes from the Churches, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Needham. —Tn this town the Methodist 
element is largely predominant. Previous 
to the year 1867, the people worshiped 
with the Newton Upper Falls Church. In 
the spring of that year, Brother Mark Lee, 
‘a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” 
earnestly desiring that those about him 
should become partakers of like precious 
faith, conceived the idea of organizing a 
Church. The first Methodist sermon 
preached in Highland Hall was by Rev. J. 
W. Cooledge. A class of fifteen members 
was formed, and for years Brother Lee held 
the office of class-leader. Rev. I. Cushing 
supplied during the years of 1869 and ’70. 
Rev. Mr. Noon succeeded him. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. Mr. Bent, has nearly com- 
pleted the second year of his pastorate. In 
the year 1874 lot was purchased on which 
to erect a church and parsonage. On the 
27th of December, 1875, ground was broken 
for the church. 

On Wednesday, January 5, the corner- 
stone of the new Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Highlandville was laid. The ser- 
vices commenced at 2.30 P.M., with a vol- 
untary by the Needham Brass Band. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. J. E. M. Wright, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Needham. 
A brief historical sketch of the society was 
given by Brother Mark Lee, followed by re- 
marks from the pastor. The ritual was 
read by Rev. W. J. Pomfret, of Newton 
Upper Falls. The corner-stone was laid by 
the pastor, while underneath a box was 
placed containing acopy of the Bible, M. E. 
hymn-book, Methodist] Almanac, Zion’s 
Herald, Boston Daily Globe, Needham 
Chronicle, Norfolk County Gazette, a poem 
by Mr. Wm. Carter, the names of the build- 
ing committee, stewards and trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, etc. In clos- 
ing, the audience sung a hymn written for the 
occasion by Mrs. J. A. Carter, of Highland- 
ville. [It will be published hereafter.] 

In November last, the Newton Union 
Praying Band came to aid us in our endeav- 
ors to lead souls to Christ. Asa result of 
the blessing of God attending our united ef- 
fort, ‘‘ the place wastaken.” Evening after 
evening Highland Hall was crowded, and 
twenty-five have been added to the Church 
as probationers. Brother Lockwood’s thril- 
ling words will long be remembered, and 
the brethren of the “‘ band” have our heart- 
felt gratitude, and our earnest prayers for 
future success. On the occasion of their 
last visit, Bro. Perrin, of Allston, preached 
a stirring sermon. 

The good work still goes on; drunkards 
are abandoning their cups, and backsliders, 
who have grown gray in their wanderings, 
are coming back to the ‘“ Father’s house.” 
Surely “the wilderness and the solitary 
place ” are being made glad. 

Mary C. BENT. 








Dedication at Rockport. — The new 
Methodist Church of Rockport, which was 
erected to replace the church burned early 





Sunday morning, May 2, 1875, was dedicated 


Wednesday, February 10th, with appropri- 
ate services, conducted by Bishop Wiley. | are to have a new parsonage; Brother Pratt 
The occasion was one of great interest to|is doing a good work for Church and 


The Methodist Church in New Portland 


the Methodist society and the town’s people | parish. 


in general, and the attendance was very 


The Gardiner Reform Club now numbers 


large. The new church is a plain wooden 1,200 members, and is in a most flourishing 


on the southwest corner. 


parlor. The chancel arch at the back of the 
tial réquirements of the choir and pulpit. 
The ceilings of the room are beautifully 
frescoed with floral designs, and light is ad- 
mitted through stained glass. On the walls 
each side of the pulpit are tablets— one 
bearing a cross and crown, and the other an 
open Bible. The dedicatory exercises open- 
ed at two o’clock. The declaration was 
read by Rey. M. B. Cummings, pastor of the 
Church, and after singing the doxology, 
Scriptures were read by Rev. Mr. McIntire, 
of the Rockport Congregational Church, and 
Rev. W. D. Bridge, of Boston. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. C. A. Merrill of Woburn, 
and after singing by the choir, an able and 
interesting sermon was preached by Bishop 
Wiley, who took his text from the second 
epistle of Peter, i,19—‘*‘ We have also a 
more sure wordof prophecy.” The sermon 
was followed by a responsive lesson, cen- 
ducted by Rev. Daniel Dorchester, and ded- 
icatory prayer by Bishop Wiley. The 
meeting closed by benediction by Rey. Dr. 
Upham, of Lynn. Preaching was held in 
the church last evening, and a dedicatory 
feast was given in the vestry. 





Springfield. —A precious work of grace 
is now in progress in Florence Street Church, 
this city. About 50 persons have been at 
our altar for prayers during the last eight 
days, and still the work goes on. 

F. K. STRATTON. 


a 


MAINE. 
Maine Conference. — Will the preachers 
in the Maine Conference keep in mind that 
to them alone under God is committed the 
care of the superannuated ministers, wid- 
ows, etc., of the Conference. The cry of 
‘hard times” is heard on every hand, but 
if bard for those in regular business, how 
much harder for those sick or feeble with 
age, who have nothing but “ naked prom- 
ises ” wherewith to be fed or clothed! What 





Christ to boast our increase of membership, 
the success of our Church extension and 
mission enterprise, while in nearly all our 
Conferences, we pay off these aged, worn- 
out ministers with from twenty-five to sixty 
cents on a dollar! “ Tell it not in Gath lest 
the daughters of the Philistines triumph 
over us.” 

Missions, Church Extension, Tracts, Bibles 
and the Freedmen, all these claims will be 
pressed earnestly at home by circulars that 
flood the mails, and at Conference by agents 
‘two upon one horse” (hobby-horse), but 
who will plead for these starvelings at 
home. 

Six of our superannuated preachers have 
gone to their reward since our Jast Confer- 
ence. No more seclusion at home because 
of poverty and thread-bare garments! No 
more “figuring down” on what they shall 
receive! ‘‘ They are crowned at last.” But 
let. us cherish the living. Let us breathe 
with warm, loving sympathy upon the wan- 
ing spark of life that remains. Make them 
glad once more with the thought that they 
are not forgotten, though their battle shout 
is no longer heard along the line of conflict. 
Who will plead for them if we do not ? 


reputation, if nothing else, willlead the so- 
cieties to see to that. The Presiding Elders 
are ‘‘ round in the field” and will contrive 
to get their claim. If they fail in this they 
can make the pastors share with them. The 
Bishops have the “‘ universal collection” to 
rely upon, and the everlasting Book Con- 


cern they need not be concerned. 
eth a good thing.” 


with Missions. 


Elder. 
to the lowest possible amount. 


quence. 
God’s name! For the stewards, 
S. F. WETHERBEE. 


Lewiston, Feb. 7, 1876. 





glory is it to Methodism or the cause of 


The pastors will get theirallowance. Self 


structure of the Swiss Gothic style of arch-| eondition. : 
itecture, and is pleasantly situated on the 
main street of the village, adjoining the town || 
hall. The building is eighty-two feet in 
length and forty-six in width, and is con- 
structed with a turret eighty feet in height 
The auditorium 
room is 40x70 feet, is finished in ash and 
black walnut, and is arranged with a seating 
capacity of 350. Inthe lower story of the 
building is a vestry, lecture room and ladies’ 


A prominent citizen of West Waterville 
has drawn up an article to be inserted in the 
warrant for the next annual town meeting, 
| which reads that all citizens who use intoxi- 
cating liquors, or tobacco, shall be refused 
assistance by the town till evidence is pro- 
duced showing that such habits have been 
abandoned. 


Rev. E. Manson, of West Waterville, pas- 
tor of the Free Baptist Church, has tenderea 


auditorium room is arranged with the essen- | bis resignation to take effect the first of 


March. The Universalists there are soon to 
hold a protracted meeting. 

The Congregational Church in Naples is 
enjoying a revival. New Sharon, Lewiston 
and Auburn are also experiencing the same 
blessing. 

Revival interest continues at ,Winthrop 
and East Winthrop. Thirty or forty have 
been converted within a few days. The 
temperance reform work is advancing. 

An interesting and quite extensive revival 
of religion is reported at Belgrade Hill. 

The Lyon Praying Band have been doing 
noble work lately in various parts of Frank- 
lin County. 

Some forty or fifty drinking men, many of 
them hard cases, have recently taken the 
pledge in Brunswick. The reform work is 
steadily progressing and promises to sweep 
the town. 

A series of revival meetings are in prog- 
ress at West Auburn. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association are aiding the work. 
Quite a good interest exists in the Perry- 
ville and Gowell districts, in Auburn, where 
Rev. Mr. Mariner is laboring very success- 
fully. 

Thirty persons were baptized at the Bute 
Street Baptist church, Lewiston, Sunday 
evening. The revival at the Pine Street 
Congregational and Main Street Free Bap- 
tist Churches still continues, Quite an in- 
terest prevails at the Court Street Free Bap- 
tist Church, and also among the Friends. 
Turner is enjoying an exciting temper- 
ance revival. 

Deacon Hiram Donham died at his resi- 
dence in Turner Village, Feb* 2, aged 72. A 
good man. Cc. 


The Plymouth and High Street Churches, 
Portland, have voted to accept the invita- 
tion to participate in the Plymouth Church 
Advisory Council. 

The revival interest continues at Cape 
Elizabeth Ferry. 

Revival services have been held for the 
past two weeks in the High Street Congre- 
gational church, Portland. 

The Y. M. C. A. has been holding a series 
of revival meetings, the last week, in the 
chapel at Tukey’s Bridge. Several persons 
have been converted. 

The revival interest in the town of Wells, 
has thus far resulted in the hopeful conver- 
sious of nearly 150 persons. All of the 
Churches on the coast road, are sharing in 
the good work. Over thirty have connected 
themselves with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Ogunquit. About an equal num- 
ber have united themselves with each of the 
other Churches. 

Two were baptized and three united with 
the Chestnut Street Church, Portland, last 
Sabbath week. 

Twenty-seven united with the Pine Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Feb. 6. 
Eleven persons united with the Casco 
Street Free Baptist Church, Portland, rc- 
cently. 

Rey. John Gibson is holding a series of 
revival meetings in Harmon’s Hall, West 
End, Portland. The interest is good, and 
the work promises a rich harvest. 

Eight persons were baptized and six re- 
ceived into the membership of the Baptist 
Society, Biddeford, last Sabbath week, fruit 
of the recent revival in this Church. 

The ladies of Raymond Village are holding 


cern” to fall back on, and with such a Con- | a series of festivals to raise funds to build a 
‘“* Verily, | free church in that place. 
he that desireth the office of a Bishop desir- 


Rev. C. L. Mann has been supplying the 
church at Duckpond, made vacant by the 


Put this claim, brethren, on an equality | j}Iness of Brother Sanborn, and is now en- 
The amount estimated for | joying a good revival interest. 

Conference claimants is $3,700, the same as 
last year, and the claim on each station and lecture, ‘‘ An Hour in Utopia” in the Pine 
circuit is the same as that of the Presiding 
This estimate cuts down each claim 
If we do not 
give them this, they will euffer in conse- 
Now, brethren, let us work in 


Rev. J. W. Johnston delivered his new 


Street course last Thursday evening. The 
lecture was highly complimented. 

The Catholics are holding a very success- 
ful Fair in this city, for the purpose of 
liquidating the debt on the Cathedral. 

There are 1,700 names on the Allen Mis- 
sion temperance pledge. 

Several Reformed Clubs have been formed 


It will perhaps be interesting for you and | ijn Gorham, Raymond and Gray, and all are 


the readers of your excellent paper to know | increasing and thriving. 


Five hundred 


that God is richly blessing the Methodist | names are on the pledge at Great Falls, in 


Episcopal Church in Hallowell. 


the pastor, is abundant in labors. 


want of room. 


300, and is doing a grand work. 
a Visitution of divine grace. 


blessing to the city and Church. Here, too 


hes recently been elected superintendent o 
the Industrial School. F. M. PICKLES. 





souls. The Church, also, has been quick 
ened. The exercises of our watch-nigh 


Weekson, of Albion, preached tous with un 
common energy, after which followed a so 
cial service, conducted by the pastor, Rev 
M. D. Miller. 


meeting, and heartily united with us. 
A. B.C. 





Items.— Mrs. Mary Judge, of Lewiston 


ages for selling liquor to her husband. 
The Temperance Committee, after a ful 


lieved generally, that the law is well enough 


if properly enforced. 


Feb. 1. 


Lord. 





The Reform Club, under the presidency of 
Brother LeLacheur, numbers upward of 


Other Churches are also being blessed by 
Rev. Brothers | Cape Elizabeth, February 8th. 


Fuller and Bates, as residents here, are a| Dow addressed the meeting. In harmony 


The Lord has visited East Pittston and | ing were six mothers, 
Whitefield in mercy, since the Nobleboro’ | mothers of our land! 
camp-meeting, in the conversion of fifteen 


Our Baptist brethren, who | pion. 
had been holding a prayer-meeting some two | those who have heard her in Providence, 
miles distant, came in at the close of their | and that is that she stands in the very front 


has recovered of Thomas Hayes, $500 dam- 


. Several of | the town of Gorham. 
the leading men of the city have been hap- 


pily converted to God. Brother LeLacheur, 
His con- 
gregations are very large, and Sabbath 
nights many have to leave the church for 


Major Henry Pennell, of Gray, is planning 
to erect, this season, a school building at 
Gray Corner, endow it with $20,000, and 


school. 
From ten to twelve thousand tons of ice are 
being cut on Sebago Lake this winter. 
Cumberland County Temperance Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the Town House in 
Hon. Neal 
with his views, strong resolutions were 


b ] 


resides the ex-pastor, Rev. Parker Jaques, | #dopted, urging a law with more severe 
A. M., now the popular Presiding Elder of | Penalties than the present Maine law. L. 

the Readfield District, who has lent impor- Rn 
tant aid in helping on this glorious revival; 
and friends within and without the Church 
are happy in the prospect of having the 
presence of Rey. Stephen Allen, D. D., who | Vived his work in this place. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Pascoag.—The Lord has graciously re- 
Thirty have 
{| commenced to live the new life of prayer 
and trust during the past week. Among 
the number of seekers last Saturday even- 
May God save the 
H. B. Capy. 





‘ Are the Methodists of New England suf- 


has lately passed a few days in Providence, 
giving a temperance lecture at Music Hall 
“jon ‘Every Body’s War,” and addressing 
*|the R. I. Woman’s Temperance Christian 
There is but one opinion among 


rank of public speakers in the country, 
whether male or female. One scarcely 
knows which most to admire, the beauty of 
» | her thought or the charm of her manner. . 
We hear the best of news from the Church 
at Willimantic, Rev. 8. J. Carroll, pastor. 
1} A few weeks ago the Society entered a neat 


investigation of the subject, have voted to | and commodious vestry, fitted at a cost of 
report legislation inexpedient relative to in- | $2000, and all paid for. 
creased penalties. The present law will not | were at once begun, and a hundred souls 
be changed this winter, probably. It is be-| have already been converted. 


Extra meetings 


>|: The most rapidly growing Methodist 
Church of Providence is Asbury. Its 


Rev. Howard B. Abbott, of the Maine Con- | membership has doubled in less than two 
ference, died at his residence in Waterville, | years, being at p 
He was a good man, full of faith, | tioners. 
and by his ministry many were added to the | aud a more commodious building is felt to 


nt 280 beside proba- 
It is crowded day and evening, 





be a necessity. 


present it to the town of Gray for a free|- 


ficiently acquainted with the rare gifts of 
meeting will long be remembered as a sea-| Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago? She 
son of uncommon interest and power. Bro. 


Revival interest in the Providence Con- 
ference seems on the increase. At Mystic 
a good work is going on. At Attleboro’ a 
score have been converted. The new Em- 
bury church at Pawtucket is already filled 
at the evening service, and a good work is 
in progress at the Thomson church. At 
Pascoag the work is extending. A young 
woman, but seventeen years old, of this 
Church, converted a year or two since, has 
been encouraged to preach, and much good 
seems to attend the word she speaks. In 
Providence there is increasing interest in 
most of the Churches, 

The Providence Journal says of Rev. J. 
W. Willett’s sermon at the dedication of 
the chapel at Lane’s station that “it was a 
masterpiece of sound logic and sound 
sense.” Its fruit was immediate, for the 
audience, being asked to give $100 to free 
the house from debt, generously contrib- 
uted $300. 

There are few Conferences, if any, where 

the appointments are so largely filled by 
young men as the Providence. And none 
can show an abler or more successful band 
of comparatively youthful workers. Other 
Conferences, seeing their. worth, covet and 
capture. Itis intimated that one of its lost 
but able sons may at no distant day return 
to the fold from which he has wandered. 
He will have a warm welcome back, and 
forgiveness for leaving against the judgment 
of his brethren. 
The Senate has postponed the church 
taxation question for a week. We venture 
to predict that it will not confirm the action 
of the House of Assembly. L. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Rochester.— God is reviving his work 
with us. About 50 have been at the altar 
for prayers, and the work is still progress- 
ing. 8. G. KELLOGG. 


Gleanings. — February 6th, six persons 
were received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Suncook, Rev. H. Dorr, pastor. 
Some sixty have recently been forward for 
prayers in this Church. The pastor has had 
valuable aidin special meetings from Mrs. 
Julia Ferren, and Rey. C. B. Pitblado and 
wife, of Manchester. 

Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Manchester, has 
been appointed agent of the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home, and is doing good service 
raising money for the same. A handsome 
collection was given in the Unitarian Church 
of Manchester on a recent Sunday, and one 
of the largest givers was Gov. Cheney. 


January 30th, ten were baptized in the 
High Street Baptist Church, Great Falls. 
This village is enjoying a powerful revival 
of religion, and all the Churches are being 
refreshed. 

The Methodists of Dover held their fare- 
well service in the City Hall, February 6th. 
The pastor preached from: ‘ Arise, let us 
go hence,” and “‘ My presence shall go with 
thee.” The vestries of the new church are 
ready for occupation. 

Dr. Stephen Brown has presented the 
Congregationalists of Deerfield with a new 
Prescott organ, and a 1,450 lbs. bell. 


The Congregational church at Exeter was 
damaged by fire, February 6th, to the amount 
of $3,000. 
The venerable Rev. John F, Adams, of 
Greenland, — perhaps the oldest member of 
the New Hampshire Conference — has pre- 
sented eight new horse-sheds to the Church 
where he resides. 
A new Church was organized at Hast Sul- 
livan, January 27th, with twenty-five mem- 
bers, to be called the Union Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church. 

Rev. H. H. Colburn, Congregationalist 
of Washington, has resigned. i. 
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VERMONT. 

The revival at Waterbury still increases 
in power and blessing. Bro. Underwood 
baptized 82 persons last Sunday. The 
whole community is more or less moved; 
and new cases ofinterest appear at almost 
every service. Daily morning prayer-meet- 
ings are held for 30 minutes; and four even- 
ing meetings every week. The Congrega- 
tional Church is sharing somewhat in the 
revival. Bro. Underwood’s donation oc- 
curred last Thursday, and was a fine suc- 
cess, 

The work at Williamstown is also grow- 
ing to an extensive and thorough awaken- 
ing. Aout 70 have been seeking the Lord. 
The meetings are participated in alike by 
Methodists and Congregationalists. 


At East Burke, Bro. Brigham has re- 
ceived and baptized several during the 
quarter, and a good interest prevails gen- 
erally. 


At West Burke, 67 have been baptized 
and received on probation during the year. 
The revival has been mostly at Newark and 
East Haven— out appointments. Brother 
Leavitt seems particularly fortunate in 
working up his outposts. 


Extra meetings have been held at Mid- 
dlesex with some success. A few interest- 
ing conversions have occurred, and others 
are under deep conviction. Brother Far- 
ley is doing what he can to save the people. 

Brother Culver is having some encour- 
agement at Newport. The last quarterly 
theeting was particularly profitable. Bro. 
Paffer, Presiding Elder, preached well, and 
Bro. Culver baptized 3 and received 8 in 
full— having also received 8 on probation 
during the quarter. 


Bro. Tabor, of Bellows Falls, seems in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. He made us a 
pleasant call last week.» The congregations 
under his ministry are holding good, and 
the general interests of the charge are look- 
ingup. The pastor has given some atten- 
tion to some out neighborhoods, where his 
labors have been rewarded with abundant 
success. A good class has been organized at 
Saxton’s River, and a congregation also, to 
which he preaches every Sunday afternoon, 
in another part of the town of Rockingham. 


Prof. Dorchester gave some readings at 
Groton, the former home of his excellent 
wife, last Friday evening, for the benefit of 
the Sunday-school funds. He also delivers 
his lecture on ‘‘ Catholicism and Democ- 
racy” at Enosburgh Falls, Tuesday even- 
ing of this week. 

President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, 
made us a welcome call last week. He 
speaks strongly of the wrong ofa divided 
Vermont Methodism; and, were we dis- 
posed to open that question again,and to 
press our claims to the whole of Vermont, 
we would not ask for a better champion 
than Dr. Hulbert, who lives on the dis- 
puted territory, and is himself a Congrega- 
tionalist. He also testifies to the excellence 
of our Seminary as seen in the thorough 
preparation we give to those preparing for 
college. Several of our graduates have 
gone to Middlebury, and have taken a good 
position. The young man who carried off 
the honors of the class of ’75 was one of our 
graduates. Dr. Hulbert says our school is 
an honor to the State, as well as our de- 
nomination. 

The spring term of the Seminary opens 
March 8. The Executive Committee are 
making special efforts to fill up the school 
this spring. May they succeed beyond their 
most sanguine expectations! eee 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 


First Quarter. 
Sunday, February 27. 
Lessen IX. 2 Sam. vi, 1-15. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON. 





THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION, 

The capture of Jerusalem was an im- 
portant event in king David’s career. 
This was a stronghold of the Jebusites ; 
‘‘ and long after every other fenced city 
had yielded, the fortress of Jebus, 
planted on its rocky heights and guarded 
by its deep ravines, remained impregna- 
ble.” David showed his sagacity in 
fixing upon this as the site of his new 
capital. He offered the chieftainsbip of 
the army to the man who would scale 
the fortifications, at the time of the 
siege. Joab was the hero whose am- 
bition was roused by the offer ; he led the 
charge and was consequently pro- 
claimed captain of the host. The city 
immediately became the capital of the 
kingdom. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 
cedar wood for the building of David's 
palace. No sooner had the king estab- 
lished himself in the new city than he 
took measures to centralize at the capi- 
tal, the worship of the congregation, 
which, since the death of Eli, had lapsed 
into a sad state of degeneracy, Church 
and State were in no sense to be dis- 
united, but the interests and prosperity 
of both were to be cherished by the one 
monarch; and at Jerusalem, not only 
the throne was to be established for na- 
tional security, but also the national 
altar where all the people might bring 
their sacrifices and celebrate their great 
memorial feasts. The tabernacle was 
still at Gibeon, and the ark of the cove- 
nant at Kirjath-jearim. On account of 
the separation of the two sanctuaries, 
the ark and the tabernacle, two high 
priests had arisen. One of them offi- 
ciated at the tabernacle at Gibeoa, and 
the other, Abiathar, who escaped the 
slaughter of the priests at Nob, and 
took refuge with David, had been high 
priest in his camp during Saul's perse- 
cutions and herald of divine messages. 
In order not to depose either high priest, 
David, perhaps, thought it best not to re- 
move the tabernacle from Gibeon. And 
even at this time, David, with prescient 
wisdom, may have been forecasting the 
future so far as to see that a temple 
would before long take the place of a 
moveable tabernacie. The national life 
was no longer to be subject to nomadic 
conditions. While fugitives and pio- 
neers, fighting their way into their pos- 
sessions by a border warfare, the taber- 
nacle was the most fitting centre for 
public worship, one which could be 
planted anywhere. But now the foun- 
dations of the kingdom were laid upon 
the rock of Mt. Zion, and David trusted 
that soon a House of the Lord would be 
built, where His presence might abide. 
Meantime the ark alone would be a 
sufficient sign of his intention to make 
Jerusalem a centre for the religious life 
of the nation; by its removal into the 
city of Jerusalem David consecrates his 
new capital and shows himself a faithful 

custodian of the Jewish fuith. 


All the chosen men of Israel — repre- 
sentatives from all the tribes were as- 
sembled for a council to consult as to 
the important work of removing the 
ark. David was not an absolute mon- 
arch. He moved with the people. The 
nation had an interest in the ark. The 
king wanted the voice of the people to 
sanction this project. 

To bring up from thence the ark. 
Baale of Judah was the same place else- 
where spoken of as Kirjath-jearim, 
where the ark was. David undertakes 
the removal of the ark with such coun- 
sel and such a delegation from the peo- 
ple as to indicate his reverence and the 
religious nature of the act. 

That dwelleth between the cherubim. 
The last clause in this verse may be 
rendered — ‘‘ over which (ark) is called 
the name, the name of Jehovah of 
hosts.” ‘* There I will meet with thee 
and I will commune with thee from 
above the mercy seat, from between the 
two cherubims which are upon the ark 
of the testimony,” (Ex. xxv, 22). God 
had localized His presence, and thus 
made the ark a very wonderful and 
holy thing. It is not strange that even 
ethe king approached it with dignity 
and with the approval of all the tribes. 

They set the ark of God upon a new 
cart. The fact that a new vehicle was 
employed shows some reverence, and 
yet the ark was made to be carried with 
staves passed through the rings in the 
sides, and it seems Jike a violation of its 
sanctity that they should undertake to 
move it as an ordinary piece of furni- 
ture, upon a cart. 

Out of the house of Abinadab. The 
ark had been standing in his house for 
nearly seventy years; from the time the 
Philistines had sent it back into the 
land of Israel, twenty years to the vic- 
tory at Ebenezer (1 Sam. vii, 1), forty 
years under Samuel and Saul, and about 
ten years under David. His two sons 
Uzzah and Ahio accompanied the ark, 
who from long familiarity with it had 
probably lost their reverence for it. 

And David and ali the house of Israel 
played. The king intended to make 
the transportation of the ark a joyful 
occasion. His musical tastes and powers 
favored this mode of celebrating the 
march with songs. 

Uzzah put forth his hand, etc. This 
act which would have been natural 
enough, if the ark had not been an ob- 
ject too sacred to touch (‘they shall 
not touch any holy thing lest they die,” 


Num. iv, 15), was a mortal offense, a} 


fatal act of sacrilege. 

The anger of the Lord was kindled. 
The ark was God’s peculiar dwelling 
place. He had commanded that it 
should be inviolable. This presumptu- 
ous act of Uzzah must be punished, or 
still other encroackments upon the 


sanctity of holy things might be made. 
Jehovah had laid down a penalty, and 
now that the prohibition was violated 
He must execute the penalty. . His dis- 
pleasure must be made evident. 

God smote him. Uzzah had been 
guilty of profanation. His intention 
was to save the ark from falling. But 
he showed in the act a lack of sacred 
respect. He had lost a sense of the 
‘*unapproachable holiness of the ark, 
the throne of the divine glory, and visi- 
ble pledge of the invisible presence of 
the Lord ;” the rash touch of his hand 
revealed an irreverence, and a viola- 
tion of Jehovah's command which He 
had made punishable with death. Noth- 
ing is more disastrous to character than 
a profane spirit. There is an extreme 
reverence for the symbols of Christiani- 
ty which is dangerous, showing itself 
in image worship, ritualism and an al- 
most idolatrous devotion to the material 
furniture cf the Church. But there is 
also an irreverent disposition of thought 
abroad, which treats the Lord’s Supper 
as a ‘*Club Dinner,” the Bible as a 
book of exploded myths, .and seizes the 
holiest truths with a vulgar grasp. 
Profaneness and blasphemy, irrever- 
ence towards God and what God has 
pronounced holy, have the severest re- 
proaches and penalties of God's Word 
fixed upon them. 

Chandler, in his Life of David, connects 
the thunder-storm described in Ps. xxix 
with the death of Uzzah. A tradition speaks 
of the manner of Uzzah’s death as by the 
withering of his arm and shoulder. 

David was displeased, ete. Not at 
God; this would not have been like 
David, who was always devout towards 
Jehovah. He felt mortified that his own 
plan for removing the ark had brought 
this disaster, and that he had so disre- 
garded the express command of God in 
attempting to carry the ark upon 
wheels, when it was to be moved only 
by Levites and carried upon their shoul- 
ders. He had followed the example of 
the pagan Philistines when they re- 
turned the ark (1 Sam. vi, 7). His dis- 
pleasure was chiefly against himself. 

David would not remove the ark. He 
was overawed by the calamity. He 
feared God’s judgments. He had be- 
gun a deadly undertaking, and the ark 
now seemed terrible. He would not go 
on with it lest other disasters might fol- 
low. 

The ark... continued in the house of 
Obed-edom ... three months. Obed- 
edom belonged to the family of the 
Korakites, and belonged to Levitical 
doorkeepers, whose office was to watch 
over the ark in the tabernacle. He is 
called Gittite or Gathiite from the place 
of his birth. 

The Lord hath blessed the house of 
Obed-edom, etc. The mysterious power 
resident in the ark was a blessing to 
this Levite. It was God who blessed. 
The Church blesses the community so 
far as God fills His Church. The visi- 
ble sign that is ordained to be God's 
abiding place becomes fruitful of bless- 
ings in proportion as God is in the 
abode. The house that contains a Chris- 
tian altar will be blessed. 

So David went, ete. He now re- 
newed his undertaking to establish the 
ark in Jerusalem. And this time he is 
earefal to conform to God’s require- 
ments. As the account in Chron. xv. 
shows, he not only assembled the rep- 
resentatives of tribes as before, but the 
priests and Leviles were also sum- 
moned. He commanded these to sanc- 
tify themselves and carry the ark ‘ ac- 
cording to the right,” and provide for 
sacrifices and songs to celebrate the 
event in a religious way. He had also 
made ready at Jerusalem, having ‘‘ pre- 
pared a place for the ark of God, and 
pitched for it a tent.” 


He sacrificed oxen and fatlings. It 
has been commonly supposed that sac- 
rifices were offered ‘‘ every six paces” 
of the journey to Jerusalem. All that 
the text plainly affirms, however, is that 
as the procession started, having ad- 
vanced six paces the sacrifice was made 
— ‘*an ox and a fatted calf.” 

David danced. He was filled with 
joy, conscious now that he was meeting 
the divine approval. It was the ex- 
pression of religious joy. 

It was not irreverence or unbelief in Da- 
vid dancing before the ark. What was it 
but the human utterance of divine joy? 
(Robertson). David himself was dressed in 
the white linen mantle of the priestly order ; 
and,as in the prophetic schools,as still among 
the eastern dervishes — a wild dance formed 
part of the solemnity. Into this the king 
threw himself with unusual enthusiasm. 
He had a harp in his hand with which he 
accompanied the dance. The women came 
out to welcome him and his sacred charge. 
The trumpets pealed loud and long, as if 
they were entering a captured city; the 
shout as of a victorious host rang through 
the valleys of Hinnom and of the Kedron, 
and as they wound up the steep ascent 
which led to the fortress. Now, at last, the 
long wanderings of the ark were over. “ The 
Lord bath chosen Zion; He hath desired it 
for His habitation.” ‘‘ This is My rest for- 
ever — here will I dwell and delight there- 
in” (Stanley). 

There are seven Psalms which bear 
internal evidence of referring to this 
festival, namely, xv, xxiv, xxix, Xxx, 
ixviil, exxxii, exli. 


ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 


From the Notes. 





Berean Lesson Series, February 27. 

1 How did Jerusalem become the 
capital of the Jewish kingdom ? 

2 Give an account of the ark from 
the time of its capture by the Philistines 
to the time of this lesson. 

3 How was David’s regard for popu- 
lar consent to his acts shown ? 

4 Why was the first attempt at re- 
moving the ark disastrous ? 

5 Why was it necessary that Uzzah’s 
punishment should be death ? 

6 Explain David's displeasure. 

7 How are the demonstrations of joy 





The family. 


AT JACOB’S WELL. 
I. 


She stands by the old grey fountain — 

The fountain in Jacob’s land; 

There are clouds upon Ebal’s dark moun- 
tain, 

A glow on the burning sand. 


The murmuring voice ef the river 
Afar is faintly heard, 

And the palm trees scarcely quiver, 
By noon’s hot breathing stirred. 


** A draught of the sparkling water!” 
It is only a stranger’s due; 

But not from Samaria’s daughter 

To the lips of the hated Jew. 


He speaks, and His words are thrilling, 
Strangely they fall on the ear; 

With wonder her spirit is filling — 
She cannot but linger to hear. 


She tells of the hoary fathers, 
The glory of ages gone; 
Assurance anon she gathers 
To speak of the coming One. 


** Ts it only in yonder proud city,” 

She asks, with a scornful air, 

** That God will look down in pity 
When the knee is bended in prayer?” 


On the Mount of the Patriarchs only, 
The soil where their feet have trod, 
Though its heights should be desert and 


lonely, 
She will worship her fathers’ God. 
* . * Feed. 


He answers! — What strange revelation 
Has fall’n on her startled ear! 

She is bending in meek adoration, 

For He — the Anoinied —is here! 


She is gone! ob, so eagerly longing 

To ring out the gladdening sound, 

Where neighbors and kinsfolk are throng- 
ing — 

** The Christ — the Messias —is found!” 

Il. 

She stands by the old grey fountain— 

The fountain in Jacob’s land; 

There is light o’er Gerizim’s green mount- 
ain, ad 

Soft shade on the burning sand. 


And the voice of the distant river — 
Its jubilant wave is heard, 
While the whispering palm trees quiver, 
By breezes of Hermon stirred. 
. * . * * 
But brighter by far than the gleaming 
That shoots through yon sapphire sky, 
Through sin-darkened souls there is stream- 
ing 
A light from the glory on high. 
And sweeter than shadows of even, 
That fall o’er some pilgrim band, 
A sheltering shadow is given — 
** A Rock in a, weary land.” 


Who are these? Do they seek the bright 
water 
That slumbers in Jacob’s well? 
Ah, no! for Samaria’s daughter 
Of other more priceless can tell. 


For the water of life they are longing; 
They echo the gladdening sound — 
Oh, Sychar, thy children are thronging, 
For Christ — the Messias — is found! 

— Times of Blessing. 





MY FIRST LESSON IN MISSION 
WORK, 





BY 8S. H. B. 





tepping under the friendly cover of 
an open door to avoid the sudden 
shower, whose big drops were falling 
remorselessly upon my new hat and 
ribbons, I glanced around to learn the 
nature of the shelter to which I had 
thus unceremoniously invited myself. 

At my left was a sash door, reveal- 
ing to me a gentleman sitting at a desk, 
upon whose face I saw the shadow of 
a smile, as though amused at my di- 
lemma. He came forward, bowing po- 
litely, and offered me a seat in his of- 
fice until the shower should pass over. 
Handing me the daily paper, he at 
once resumed his writing, while I, af- 
ter indulging a curious -glance or two 
at the office and its occupant, sent my 
thoughts over the work which had thus 
been summarily interrupted. 

It was in the early days of Home 
Mission enterprise. The business was 
new to me, and I had started out fresh 
and hopeful, with quite an exaggera- 
ted idea of what I was to accomplish. 
The afternoon had brought me more 
than one disappointment, so that my 
enthusiasm had been dampened before 
my dress met with a similar fate. 

Producing my memorandum book, I 
jotted down the list of calls, the num; 
ver of tracts distributed, and in some 
instances made a note of the manner 
in which I bad been received, mentally 
adding after two of the entries, ‘‘ Shall 
never call there again, as it’s no part 
of my business to be badgered after 
that fashion.” 

Spreading out my tracts and papers, 
I looked with dismay at the numbers 
left, and thought regretfully of the re- 
port I had hoped to make of my first 
day’s work. It really seemed strange 
that the sun had not shone its brightest 
on a mission of such vast importance. 
All things considered, I was more dis- 
heartened than I should have cared to 
own. AsI gave a long sigh, I looked 
up to find a pair of eyes bent quizzically 
upon me. 

** Doing missionary work, are you?” 

I drew myself up, as I assented, and 
took on anew the dignity of my office. 

** Well, it’s work that is quite satis- 
tory, I suppose; yields lots of grati- 
tude and a large percentage of self- 
glorification, no doubt? ” 

**I have not found much gratitude 
as yet,” I said a little bitterly, while I 
chose to ignore the last of his remark. 

‘Is that so! Then the world is, in- 
deed, ungrateful; after such lofty self- 
sacrifice and heroic self-denial as one 
must bring to a task like yours, to be 
unappreciated! My dear young lady, 
allow me to express my heartfelt sym- 
pathy in yourself and the cause you 
represent.” As he said this, he leaned 
forward and offered me his hand. 

For a moment I thought of rushing 
out into the rain that was falling in 
torrents, but I was hardly equal to the 


. 


enough to have struck the face that 
was bending towards me with sucha 
mock sympathetic look. There came 
a sudden, swift gleam of lightning 
across the desk, and I wondered if the 
Lord was not about to defend me, re- 
membering with a glow of satisfaction 
the fate which met the scoffers of Eli- 
jah. 
**So you refuse my sympathy! Think 
I am not in earnest perhaps? Your 
trials have made you suspicious, evi- 
dently. Why, so fully do I compre- 
hend the situation, that I could give 
you a tolerably correct outline of the 
day.” 

He came down from his high seat 
and took a chair in front of me. 

‘*Let me see,” he began, ‘‘ this was 
a nice afternoon for shopping, and no 
doubt you would have liked a walk 
down street, and an opportunity to have 
matched some trimming or selected a 
new dress, but then you had this mission- 
ary business on your hands, and you 
wished to prove your efficiency for the 
work by accomplishing yeur part as 
speedily as possible; so the spirit tri- 
umphed over the flesh, and you ‘ took 
up your cross ’— that’s the phrase, isn’t 
it? It was some consolation to don 
your new hat, and by one little device 
and another make yourself as charming 
as you could. It somehow served to 
mark more clearly the immense dis- 
tance between you and the people you 
were to visit. If you had any fancy 
concerning the impression you would 
make upon their benighted minds, it 
was soon dispelled by the way they re- 
ceived you. I'll venture you found 
some so fallen and degraded that they 
would rather have had a bag of flour, 
or a bushel of potatoes, tham your en- 
tire bundle of tracts and papers; and 
such might have been their depravity 
that if you told them of your beautiful 
self-sacrifice, in the most pathetic words 
you could command, they might have 
derided you; for the creatures in Bear 
and Blank Streets are slow to appre- 
ciate any gift which they can neither 
eat nor wear.” . 

My face was growing scarlet, and I 
could not help interrupting him with, 
‘*How did you know I had been on 
those streets, and really how came you 
to know anything about me?” 

‘*I was looking out of the window 
watching the stampede before the 
shower, and I saw you come from 
Blank Street ;” then with a quiet smile 
into my face, ‘‘ and the rest was easily 
guessed by watching you a few mo- 
ments.” 

I was puzzled and provoked, but 
managed to say with some show of 
moderation, ‘*Oh, we expect to have 
our work spoken lightly of — ridicule 
is the world’s weapon, I’ve been told.” 


The rain still fell pitilessly, and the 
lighining gleamed and glared across 
the narrow window till it seemed like 
one continuous flash. I shrank back 
into a recess of the little room, to hide 
from the lurid light which thoroughly 
frightened me. Hearing the door open 
and close, I began to fear that I was 
left alone, for disagreeable as the com- 
panionship seemed it was better than 
fsolitude during such a fearful tempest. 

**Mr. Read,” said a new voice, ‘‘ will 
you give something to help that O’Con- 
nell family ® Jake is off on a spree, 
and they are really in distress. One of 
the children is sick and the rest are in 
need of food and clothes.” 

‘*T told Jake when he quit here that 
I was done with him, and I washed 
my hands’ of the whole family. They 
are a miserable set altogether.” 

‘* Well, but we can’t leave them to 
starve, you know. Jake has been all 
discouraged since you discharged him, 
and I am afraid will never do another 
day’s work, unless you take him back. 
He’s worked here so long he dreads 
going to a new place,” 

‘‘Iv’s no use talking, Paul, I gave 
him a fair trial, and he understogd 
what would follow if he drank again. 
Now he must take the consequences. | 
will not have such a man in my em- 
ploy, neither will I pay a premium on 
his misconduct by relieving him of 
the care of his family.” 

There came u pause, and I moved a 
little, so that I could look upon the 
two. The one called Paul stood with 
his hat off, his face, hands and clothes 
bearing unmistakable marks of the na- 
ture of his employment. 

Mr. Read had turned away to his 
books, as if he considered the conver- 
sation closed. Paul had a wistful leok 
as he twirled his hat nervously. 

' «* Why do you wait longer, have you 
anything else to speak about ?” 

‘*No sir, but —” 

‘*But what?” said the other impa- 
tiently. 

**1 do not like to leave Jake's cause 
just so, sir. I was sure you would try 
him again, and it seems so important 
you should.” 

*« Sure, were you? Havel been so 
fickle since you’ve known me, that you 
had reason to think I should change at 
a word ?” 

‘“*No sir, but I had reason to hope 
this time.” 

** Reason ? will you be good enough 
to explain? Don’t you know I said 
when Jake left that I'd see him and 
all of his family sunk, before I would 
be bothered with him any more.” 

-** 7 know it,” said Paul, as his rather 
boyish face flushed for a moment, then 
grew strong with something beyond 
mere human courage, ‘‘ but I asked 
the Lord to soften your heart and show 
you your duty, and I believed He 
would.” 

The astonishment on the face of his 
employer would have amused ‘me 
greatly, if I had not felt such an intense 
interest in the converSation. 

‘* That was the game, was it? Well, 
you were slightly taken in that time it 


ever; you will not be so ready to be- 
lieve next time, I reckon.” 

‘Oh, yes, I shall sir! The Lord 
never lets me find myself disappointed. 
He may have some other way to an- 
swer my prayer, a better way, likely 
enough.” 

‘* What could be better, unless you 
are going to have Jake and his baker’s 
dozen translated? ‘Twould take a 
strong team, for their filth would 
weigh down heavily, to say nothing of 
whiskey and gin.” 

‘**Tt would be better if Jake would 
reform entirely, for then he would 
have no trouble in obtaining work, for 
he is quick and ready enough when 
he’s sober. 

‘**And how about my share, my 
‘heart being softened,’ doing my duty, 
and all that rigmarole ? ” 

**Ob, you would have one less 
chance to do good in the world, and 
there would be forever that blank 
against your name. I will go now, 
Mr. Read. Excuse me for having 
troubled you!” 

‘Well, Paul, the next time you 
have me on your mind in your prayers, 
just ask to have my head softened in- 
stead of my heart, and then I may go 
back upon my word, because I am re- 
quested to do so; or shall you give me 
up altogether ?” 

Paul’s faceshone. ‘* No, sir! I have 
promised to pray for you every day 
until you are converted, and I shall 
not go back upon that.” 

He went slowly out, and closed the 
door in a hesitating, reluctant manner. 
Mr. Read called after him, “ Paul, 
come back a minute!” 

** Yes, Mr. Read.” 

**Paul, 'll do all you ask for Jake 
and his family, if you'll sit down and 
tell me your experience.” 

It was Paul’s turn to be astonished 
now. ‘‘ Experience, sir? Why, I 
don't think I have any to tell!” 

“Oh, come now, Paul, that isn’t 
fair. You know your sort of folks al- 
ways have on hand what they term 
‘their experience,’ that they can rat- 
tle off at a moment’s notice, and I 
would give more to hear yours than a 
hundred others. I’ve been watching 
you, Paul, and I’m interested in you; 
besides, this row about praying for 
me has excited my curiosity.” 

Paul looked distressed. ‘‘ Thank 
you for being interested in me, but it 
doesn’t seem to me I’ve anything to 
tell about myself— but if you’d let me 
tell of some one efse ?” 

‘*No, no, there isn’s many people I 
believe in, but I do in you, Paul. 
Moreover, if you will not speak of 
yourself, you may go for I’ll not hear 
a word about any of your friends.” 
‘«But this is your Friend, too, Mr. 
Read, and a few words from His ex- 
perience means so much, more than 
anything of mine. ‘ He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him; and with 
His stripes we are healed.’ ” 

Paul spoke rapidly, but it was with 
earnestness, all nervousness having 
vanished from his manner. 

* Paul, if you thought you could do 
actual good by answering a few ques- 
tions, would you do so, even if they 
were about yourself? ” 

** Oh yes, sir, as many as you could 
ask !” 

‘*When you came here, Paul, you 
were a strange kind of youth, and 
doubtless you remember you became 
the butt of the whole establishment. 
Hard hearted as Iam, I used to pity 
you sometimes. To-day, instead of 
standing at the foot, you are at the 
head, as far as influence goes. Now, 
what has brought it about? how have 
you managed it?” 

**T don’t know what to tell you, sir, 
and,” with a comical look of perplex- 
ity, ‘I don’t think I’ve managed it at 
all.” 

**Look here! you go to some sort 
of a gathering don’t you, called a 
‘class-meeting ?’ Now suppose you 
were asked to give an account of your- 
self forthe last five years, in the few- 
est possible words, what would you 
say?” 

Paul’s look was clear and steady. 
**T should say, the first year I tried to 
serve myself, and I found it hard work, 
then I took a new Master, and when 
I've obeyeé His orders I’ve found it all 
easy enough.” 

“Pretty well, Paul, if they could 
understand you, but you will have to 
talk more plainly to reach me.” 

Paul stepped nearer the desk. ‘‘I 
see, sir, your not knowing the Master 
makes the difference. When I came 
here first, I was sore and tried because 
I could not do something else, more to 
my liking; but I had others to care 
for, and there was need of every cent 
I could earn. Well, they didn’t feel 
much for me, and that made it harder 
to bear. Then I found the boys here 
rough and coarse, and I thought my 
life was just thrown away, if I had got 
to spend it in such a place. You see I 
was thinking of myself all the time. 
I thought I was so much better than 
the rest in the shop that I never lost 
any opportunity of trying to show it to 
others. Smal] wonder to me now that 
they disliked me, or, as you say, made 
me ‘the butt.’ At home they found 
me just as disagreeable, and yet, sir, 
if you'll believe me, I was trying all 
that time to be a Christian! In the 
other part of the house where we lived, 
there was an old lady, who was blind 
and bed-ridden. Her room was next 
to ours, and I doubt not she heard 
much of our conversation. Well, she 
sent for me one evening to come and 
see her, and I went, thinking she had 
some service to ask of me. In my 
over-confident way, I said, * Well, 
Mrs. Ray, what can I do for you?’ 











by David to be interpreted ? 


sacrifice it would involve. I felt angry 


seems. Nota bad lesson for you, how-: 


here, Mr. Paul, where I can touch you. 
Do you know I’ve lain here for twenty 
years helpless, and I'll venture, you 
would say, useless? But let me tell 
you no one is useless who is content to 
remain where the Master places him, 
and to perform the work He gives him 
to do, let it be ever so little in his own 
eyes.’ Then she told me some of her 
life, and, somehow, I was so moved 
that I knelt down beside her and took 
her other hand in mine. 

‘** That night I had a fierce battle to 
fight, and Satan stood by me as though 
he had a great love for me. He held 
up what I had done for others, the sac- 
rifice 1 had made for my poor mother 
and younger brothers, showed me the 
honor I deserved for keeping myself 
from the vices of youth, and from ab- 
staining from the language indulged 
in at the shop, and made myself out 
quite a saint, I can tell you. Then I 
wondered why I had not been given a 
better chance to display my talents, 
and all the old repining came back 
with redoubled force. Just there I 
got a glimpse of Christ. My self- 
righteousness tumbled down at once, 
and, somehow, Satan fled, and I 
turned sick at the sorry spectacle I 
made with what I had thought my 
wonderful goodness Jying around me 
in the mud and mire of selfishness and 
pride. I was glad to get away from 
it, you may be sure, on the easy terms 
offered me, and the next day I started 
out in the service of my new Master. 
The work at the shop had grown no- 
bler, and my shopmates no longer 
seemed beneath me. I lost sight of 
my self-sacrifice, and found so much 
beauty and happiness in my life that I 
whistled and sang from morning till 
night.” 

“Then you went to work on the 
men, didn’t you, Paul?” 

*“*No sir! I'd been doing that be- 
fore. I had reproved them for their 
words whenever I could get a chance, 
told them how I had always looked at 
such things, and,” giving a_ slight 
laugh, ‘‘ made myself a bore generally. 
I don’t think I can tell you how things 
changed here; all went well enough 
when the Jonas was cast out. I only 
know that when I left off parading my 
own goodness, I found a way to speak 
for my Master without giving offense. 
{ began to love them because He did, 
and there’s generally a chance to reach 
those you love.” 

‘*T see,” said Mr. Read, ‘‘ but how 
came you to trouble yourself about 
Jake’s family? They are a mean, un- 
grateful set. Why, I know of a lady 
who called there, and was almost 
driven out, by the woman’s insolence. 
What have you to say to that?” 

‘*She told me but a few minutes 
ago, that some one had called with 
tracts and papers, and had offered to 
report their needs at the next monthly 
meeting. ‘But,’ said the poor crea- 
ture, ‘I was that wretched I could not 
*bide her fine manners, and I threw her 
Vaves after her, with words I’d no call 
p’raps to a’ spoken. What did she 
know of misery like ours? Wait fora 
month to be helped? Yes, she'll be in 
time for our shrouds, maybe, not much 
besides I’m thinkin. ‘Sinners,’ she 
called us, an’ small chance have we 
had to be saints.’ Poor woman, she 
is half-crazed between her worry about 
Jake and her sick child, and the cry- 
ing of the others for food. I think if 
Christ had been there, He would first 
have rebuked the person whose words 
were so untimely, and which under the 
circumstances, seemed only another 
kind of insolence.” 

“Oh, come, come, Paul, you are 
getting uncharitable,” and he sent an 
uneasy glance to my _ hiding-place. 
‘* No doubt those interested in the mis- 
sion work act from the best of motives, 
and believe they are doing the Lord’s 
work.” 

Paul had not turned his eyes beyond 
the desk. ‘*They accomplish a great 
deal of good, Mr. Read. It’s only 
when they become self-seekers that 
they make such woful mistakes. 
James had that kind of person in mind 
when he wrote of the uselessness of 
saying ‘be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body.’ 
I think if one’s heart is in the work, 
and it is undertaken from real love to 
the Master, they will be given some 
measure of tact, and will never hurl 
the epithet of ‘sinner’ at a poor crea- 
ture, without showing at the same time 
he eternal remedy, Jesus, the world’s 
Saviour and Redeemer.” 

‘‘Let’s go back to business,” said 
Mr. Read, evidently shrinking from 
Paul’s earnestness, and possibly wak- 
ing up to the apparent unpleasantness 
of my situation. ‘You can get Jake 
sober and set him to work as soon as 
you please; and now what do you 
want me to do for the others ?” 

“If you will give me five dollars, 
the boys and I will manage the rest, 
and thank you, too, for the talk. I 
hope I haven’t been tedious.” 

The money given, the shapely, white 
hand was frankly extended and grasped 
heartily by the stout, labor-stained 
ones of tht younger man. For a mo- 
ment, at least, of their lives they stood 
on common ground. 

Looking inte each other’s faces, one 
only said, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian;” and the other 
replied, ‘‘If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.’” 

Another hand shake, and Mr. Read 
stood alone at the desk. He had 
dropped the curtain when the light- 
ning startled me, and now, stepping to 
the window, he raised it again. The 
storm was over, and the distant hills 
were mantled in crimson and gold by 


“ Look,” said he, turning towards 
me, ‘‘the time of your imprisonment 
is over. Has your penance been too 
heavy for you?” 

_ “On the contrary, I have found it 
good to be here. I was sadly in need 
of just the lesson I have received.” 

My self-command, at its utmost, was 
not sufficient to keep back the tears of 
genuine humility which welled up from 
my heart. 

‘*There, there, I thought to show 

you the mote in your eye, and lo, I 
have found a beam in my own! Don’t 
ery or you'll not be able to take in the 
full beauty of this splendid sunset ; and 
see, there’s a rainbow, gorgeous be- 
yond description.” 
Looking up to it, my heart seemed 
strangely lightened. All the way 
home it served to bring God nearer to 
me, and when I said sorrowfully to 
myself, ‘*I can never go out on this 
work again, now that I see my unfit- 
ness,” it suggested the strong, helpful 
words that have been such a mine of 
comfort to other hearts, and that will 
hold good for all time: ‘* If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him,” 
Looking back to that day, long years 
ago, I recall what seems now to have 
been my first lesson in mission werk. 
Surely no one but God would have 
thought of sending me to a —— estab- 
lishment to receive it. 





*TIS NOT IN VAIN. 


BY REY. ALFRED A. WRIGHT. 








’Tis not in vain a lily blooms 

Amid the forest’s shade, 

Where mortal eyes ne’er cleave the glooms 
Which for Himself God made; 

Around that lily God’s thoughts wind; 

It shines for Him alone — 

What matters if a world is blind 

If God bends from His throne? 


Tis not in vain a clover bud, 

So ruddy and so blithe, 

Lifts high its cup where mowers reap, 
And falling, scents the scythe; 

Upon God's oceanic tides 

Its life is floated far — 

Who knows but that to heaven it rides, 
Or atmospheres a star? 


Tis not in vain a straying chord 

Doth interrupt our touch 

Which listlessly the organ tries, 

Or, ’raptured, overmuch; 

Stray chords which spoil our usual moods, 
And seem our life to harm, 

Show us how grandly God intrudes 

With His eternal psalm. 


’Tis not in vain a babe’s soft cheeks 

But for one moment rest 

In all the heaven of new-born love 

Upon its mother’s breast; 

The lily blooms for God’s own eyes— 
The clover-chalice falls — 

The chord that once on life’s chant sighs, 
Floats through eternal halls. 





FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 
PLAYING GRANDPA. 


I am glad there is a corner in the 
Herp for little children, forI love 
to see them run when the postman 
comes, to see if there is anything in 
it for them. 

I will tell you a story of some lit- 
tle boys and girls I knew who were 
very fond of play, as all children 
are. Their kind mother would often 
let them invite some of the good 
children in the neighborhood to come 
and play with them. They would 
laugh, and sing, and romp,and shout, 
and play all sorts of games, but I 
think they seemed to enjoy setting 
their table with the little china dish- 
es their dear grandma had bought 
for them at Christmas better than 
anything else, especially when their 
mother gave them a good supply of 
goodies. They would cut their 
bread and butter, and cakes, and ap- 
ples, and all their nice things into 
small pieces, and lay them on their 
little dishes, and would really make 
the table look very inviting. 

One day they had got the table 
all ready, when Lutie, the eldest sis- 
ter, who was the mother, 
‘* Let’s play grandpa to-day.” 

‘¢ What a funny play.” said the 
company. They all took their seats 
round the table, and with a great 
effort to keep still, grace was said. 

Bertie was first to speak, as boys 
are always hungry, ‘‘ Give me some 
of that bread and butter quick, 
Lute.” His sister did not heed his 
request in the least. 

‘¢ Come hurry, I’m awful hungry.” 
No response. 

‘¢ Sister Lutie,” said Grace, ‘‘will 
you please to help me to a little of 
the chicken?” 

‘¢ Certainly, my dear,” and she 
was helped very graciously. The 
others soon found that when they 
asked politely they were helped al- 
most instantly, but they were not 
noticed at all when they asked rude- 
ly for anything. 

Bertie soon found that it was for 
his own interest to be as polite as 
possible, although a little opposition 
now and then made the play all the 
better. 

Grandpa was all this time sitting 
in his arm-chair in the corner be- 
hind his newspaper, with a very 
smiling face, thinking how nicely his 
sly way of teaching had taken ef- 
fect, not only on his own dear little 
ones but they were teaching others 
the value of politeness. 

Children, it always pays to be po- 
lite. It is much easier than it is to 
be rude, and you will gain many 
friends by it. It will even show in 
your faces, giving you a happy, 
frank, genial look. I can almost 
always tell a little girl or boy who 
is polite. It is also a Christian grace. 
A true Christian wiil always be po- 
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Che Farm and Garden. 


MANAGEMENT OF MOWING LANDS. 





BY H. M. SESSIONS, 





Most of our mowing lands require 
similar treatment; yet, not absolutely. 
The almost infinite variety of soils and 
diversity of localities require a varia- 
tion in their management for a crop of 
grass. For instance, our ‘ natural 
mowings,” which are never ploughed, 
require a very different treatmeat from 
our * stocked land mowings,” or those 
from which a few crops of hay are 
taken in rotation with hoed crops. In 
reference to natural mowings, we shall 
describe them, and the manner in which 
they have been treated on our own 
farm for a series of years, in regard to 
top-dressing, irrigation, drainage, fall- 
feeding, and re-seeding in August, cut- 
ting early or late, ete. In answer to 
the inquiry, what are considered nat- 
ural mowings, we would say, they are 
lands that from their locality near 
streams, either large or small, are lia- 
ble to be overflowed in the winter and 
spring, and enriched by the sediment 
deposited thereon ; or other lands that 
from the nature of their soil, and proper 
amount of moisture therein contained, 
will produce large crops of hay for a 
long series of years without diminution, 
simply by annually or biennially ap- 
plying a light dressing of compost, or 
barn-yard manure. On most of the 
mountain farms in New England there 
are certain sections that seem peculiar- 
ly adapted by nature to the production 
of hay, having a deep, rich, loamy soil, 
with sometimes a slight mixture of 
clay, and with a texture sufficiently te- 
nacious to retain a proper degree of 
moisture to sustain the growth of grass 
during the long absence of rain. 


Such soils are sometimes supplied 
with moisture during the long droughts, 
such as we have had for the past five 
years, from the moist or springy sub- 
soil. There are several acres of such 
natural mowing lands on my farm, 
which are favorably located for either 
irrigation when too dry, or drainage 
when too wet. These lands were nev- 
er ploughed, and have produced two 
large crops of hay annually from my 
earliest remembrance—a period of over 
forty years—not failing to produce a 
crop of rowen, even in the dryest sea- 
son, during all that period. These 
fields produce larger crops now than 
formerly. They have been treated an- 
nually with about ten ox-cart loads of 
stable manure, or three cords per acre, 
spread on in the spring, and thorough- 
ly bushed over, to render it as fine as 
possidle. A small amount of plaster 
per acre is occasionally applied, either 
on the manure or alternately every 
other year. These fields have been fed 
close every fall, not from choice, but 
from convenience or necessity, they be- 
ing located near the barn. A far great- 
er variety of grasses are found growing 
on these natural mowings than on new- 
ly stocked land. Without any sowing 
of seed, the quality of the crop chang- 
es with the different seasons. For in- 
stance, one year, ‘* herds-grass” will 
largely predominate; the next year, 
‘‘clover;” and perhaps the third year, 
‘*blue-grass ;” showing that nature, if 
left to herself, will produce a rotation 
of crops. 

Mowinugs too wet, either from sur- 

face water or from springs issuing 
along the border, should be drained to 
carry off the superabundance of water, 
thereby eradicating the sour grass, and 
rendering the hay much sweeter and 
better in quality. Open drains will be 
absolutely necessary to prevent the 
overflow of surface water, but under- 
drains should always be used where it 
is possible to construct them, to inter- 
cept and conduct away the water from 
springs, or a too wet subsoil. These 
can be made with tile, or what is better, 
with stones, where they are plenty, and 
the one great desire is to get them out 
of the way and render them useful. 
Drains made of small stones, and 
thrown promiscuously into a ditch three 
feet deep, and covered with one foot of 
earth, are doing as good service now 
as when first made twenty-five years 
ago. On most of our mountain farms 
there is an opportunity to materially 
increase the hay crop by judicious irri- 
gation. It is found by experience that 
a little muddy water spread over grass 
land in the spring, though the deposit 
be no thicker than a sheet of paper, has 
a wonderful effect to stimulate the 
growth of grass, and to make two 
blades grow where but one grew be- 
fore. The quantity of hay produced on 
such land can be doubled and trebled 
by a little care and attention in the 
early spring, to properly conduct and 
distribute the water from some moun- 
tain Stream over the whole surface of 
fields where it can be applied. Sach 
mowings can be kept up in good con- 
dition by the application of a very small 
imount of manure every other year. 

Thus it will be seen that by following 

nature, in spreading compost of almost 
any kind or composition, or even loam 
or dust, on the surface of grass land, 
that we materially increase the crop; 
and it does not make much difference 
Whether it is spread in the fall or spring, 
so long as it is used. The close and 
constant cropping of mowing lands in 
the spring and fall by cattle, we consider 
injarious, as it exposes the roots to the 
action ef the frost, rendering them lia- 
ble to be winter-killed in the more frosty 
localities. If the aftermath is of large 
growth, and is not mowed for rowen, 
the moderate feeding of cattle would 
be a benefit rather than an injury. 
Coarse manure Spread in the fall on 
Jand where the rowen is mowed, or 
Where it has been fed close by cat- 
tle, takes the place of the aftermath in 
Proteeting the roots from the severity 


of the winter, and in the spring acts on 
the grass like mulching to young trees, 
stimulating its growth and protecting 
it from sudden drought, and keeping 
the surface in a uniform state of moist- 
ure. Who has not observed how luxu- 
riant the grass will grow up through a 
slight sprinkling of litter, or straw, or 
even brush ? 

The advantage of net feeding mow- 
ing lands is shown bg the experience of 
Mr. Bartholomew, of Blandford. Hav- 
ing rented his farm for five years, and 
restricting in the written contract the 
feeding of his mowings in the fall, not 
allowing a hoof upon them, he found 
that his crop of hay the last or fifth 
year was much the largest crop ever 
‘eut upon the farm. We understood 
that no rowen was cut, and no top- 
dressing applied. The time of cutting 
hay has some effect on exhausting the 
soil. Ripening seed drains the soil, and 
| affects the future crop. Therefore, cut 
the hay early, as grass will produce 
more milk than hay, and cause more 
growth in young cattle. The Westfield 
farmers feed three-quarters rowen to 
their heavy, stall-fed oxen, showing 
that it will make more beef than hay. 

The nearer we can make our hay like 
grass the better it will be for us and for 
our land. Mowings that soon run out 
can be best improved by thoroughly 
ploughing in August,and harrowing ina 
liberal quantity of manure on the fur- 
row, and re-seeding; if sown early in 
the month, a crop of turnips can be 
taken off the same fall. The crop of 
hay has been increased the first year 
after re-seeding from one-half ton per 
acre to three tons. When the side-hill 
plough is used, there are no hollow fur- 
rows, and the surface can be made per- 
fectly smooth. Lands that can be used 
for cultivated crops are always beneiit- 
ed by occasionally stocking down to 
grass and taking off a few crops of hay. 
Such lands are successfully seeded with 
winter grain, or spring wheat or barley. 
If the ground is to be seeded with oats, 
it is preferable to plough in the stubble, 
and seed in August. The fall feed from 
the self-sowed oats will pay for the ex- 
tra ploughing. Such lands should be 
thoroughly enriched when under culti- 
vation, so that when seeded to grass 
they will produce large crops of hay. 
We have one field. that was seeded in 
the fall with winter wheat, and a little 
clover sowed in the spring, that pro- 
duced six heavy crops in three years, 
the clover living through and predomi- 
nating in each crop. The fourth year 
clover roots were ploughed up nearly 
an inch in diameter, and three feet long. 
The quantity and kind of seed used 
varies with different individuals and lo- 
calities. My rule is to sow one bushel 
of mixed seed per acre, say one peck of 
herd’s-grass, one peck of northern red- 
top, one peck of southern red-top, two 
to four pounds of medium clover, some 
blue grass, orchard grass and foul 
meadow grass, on low, moist grounds. 
If we thus follow nature in sowing a 
variety of seeds, we are more sure of a 
heavy crop, and of much better quality 
than if only one kind of seed is sown. 
South Wilbraham, Mass. 





Obituaries. 

Rey. Joun CADWELL, of the New 
England Conference, died at Spring- 
field, Mass., very suddenly of hedrt 
disease, Jan. 8, 1876, aged 70 years. 
Brother C. was born, educated, and 
converted in Westfield. From a child 
his mind was inclined toward religion. 
He was soundly converted at the age of 
23, and ever afterwards witnessed a 
good profession among many witnesses. 
Within eight weeks he commenced 
meetings which resulted in the conver- 
sion of thirty souls, one of whom be- 
came a useful member of the Provi- 
dence Conference. 

After two years as a class-leader be 
received an exhorter’s license, which 
was faithfully used till he received a lo- 
cal preacher’s license in 1834, and was 
employed on the Glastenbury (Conn.) 
Circuit. In 1835 he supplied on the 
East Windsor Circuit. At the close of 
this Conference year he married Miss 
Elvira L. Allen, the mother of all his 
children, three of whom survive him, 
and his faithful companion during twen- 
ty years’ itinerant ministry. He after- 
wards married the companion of his 
future ministry, who lives to mourn his 
sudden departure. 

In 1836 he joined the New England 
Conference on -probation. His subse- 
quent appointments were as follows: 
1836, Stafford Circuit; °37, Salem Cir- 
cuit; 38-9, Ashfield ; 40, Pelham; *41, 
Southwick and Feeding Hills; °42-3, 
Savoy ; 44-5, Three Rivers ; 46-7, Col- 
eraine; 48, 9, Ludlow; °50-1, West 
Springfield Mission; °52-3, Weston; 
54, Saxonville; °55, Southbridge ; °56, 
Princeton; °57, Chester; 58, Agawam 
and Southwick ; 59-60, Southwick ; °61- 
3, Westfield, West Parish; ’64-5, Pel- 
ham; °66-7, Bond’s Village; 68-9, 
South Deerfield; °70-1, Charlemont; 
72, Buckland ; ‘73-4, Bernardston ;°75, 
East Longmeadow. Forty years of 
active and useful ministry has greatly 
endeared him to a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. g 

His early ministry was characterized 
by constant revival, and he kad seen 
quite a number of conversions in his 
last appointments. He was fresh and 
vigorous in the pulpit, kind and faith- 
fal in pastoral visitations, earnest and 
laborious in his study and social meet- 
ings. His mind was never more active, 
and his services never better appre- 
ciated by old and young than his last 
few years’ service. 

His was a noble pattern of a faithful 
Methodist preacher, worthy the study 
and emulation of our young men. His 
sudden translation, without premoni- 
tion, was a fitting close of a faithful life, 
ceasing at once to work and live. 
He was to have preached the follow- 
ing Sabbath from the text, ‘For we 
know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not wade with 
hands, eternal in the heavens;” but he 
left his brethren to tell the story, while 
in a chariot of fire he ascended to test 
the glories of that home he expected 
only to declare that Sabbath. 

GEO. WHITAKER. 

Westfield, Jan. 22, 1876. 





Resolutions of the Springfield District 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Conway, Jan. 
18, upon the death of Rev. J. Cav- 
WELL. 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly 
Father to suddenly remove Rev. J. 
Cadwell, for forty years an efficient 
member of the N. E. Conference, from 
the scenes of his earthly ministry to his 
reward; therefore, — 

Resolved, 1. That this sudden transla- 
tion of our beloved father in Israel 
powerfully reminds us of our own mor- 
tality, and the unheralded summons by 
which we, too, may be called to our 
retribution. 

2. That his long and useful ministry, 
in large part within the bounds of 
Springtield District, presents an ad- 
mirable example of ministerial charac- 
ter, fidelity and success, which affords 
a great consolation in bereavement, ex- 
ample for imitation, inspiration to sac- 
rifice, and devotion to our Saviour’s ser- 
service, 

3. That our warmest symfathies and 
heartfelt condolence are hereby ex- 
tended to the mourning widow and 
daughters, and their families, with the 
earnest prayer that the life and affec- 
tion of their beloved may be sanctitied 
to their eternal good. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the fumily of the deceased, 
and to Z1on’s HERALD for publication. 

GEO. WHITAKER, 
W.N. RIcHARDson, Com. 
A. C. MANSON, 


Rev. NATHANIEL LADD, of the New 
Hampshire Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, died at his.residence 
in Tilton, N. H., Dec. 7, 1875, aged 80 
years. 

He was married about sixty years 
ago to Mary Folsom; some fourteen 
years ago she preceded him to the land 
of the blessed. They had four children, 
two of whom have passed over the 
river, leaving Mrs. Olivia E. K. Nor- 
ris and Mrs. J. Eastman bebind. 

Much of the early life of Father Ladd 
was spent in school-teachiug—a pro- 
fession for which he was eminently 
adapted, and in which he had great 
success. He was constitutionally skep- 
tical. Fond of argument as he was, 
the infidelity of his times found in him 
no mean defender ; but a powerful con- 
vietion of sin, and a genuine conversion 
to Christ, proved an effectual and per- 


onstrating, as converting grace always 


30d’s call was ratified by the call of the 
Church. The Epping Quarterly Con- 
ference gave him a license to preach. 
Faithful in this relation, he was “soon 
after proposed and admitted to the 
Annual Conference, then embracing, 
as its name signified, the whole of New 
England. 

With varied success he cultivated the 


South Berwick, Marlow, Newport, 
Cambridgeport, Bow, Bristol, Lemp- 
ster, Plainfield, Lebanon, Peterboro’, 
Sandown, and Methuen. The church 


beautified, was built through his instru- 
mentality. God gave bim souls for his 
hire in many places. We have heard 
him refer, with peculiar pleasure, to 
the revival under his labors at South 
Berwick, the fruit of which was exten- 
sive and abiding. 

He was one of the band of noble pio- 
neers, who, fifty years ago, when Meth- 
odism was without prestige, toiled to 
lay the foundations of our Church. He 


bers and effectiveness, and to see us 
enter into their labors. Those who 
have heard him in his best days, de- 
scribe his voice as one of great power 
and pathos. Though a man of great} 
moderation, there were times when bis 
utterances were very forcible. His 
ge mons were instructive and mov'nz. 
During the twenty years of his retire- 
ment in Tilton, the little property he 
had accumulated was nearly all swept 
away by fire, andin other ways. For 
several years he has been ‘a great suf- 
ferer. 
Though the abatement of his zeal at 
one time was the source of some anx- 
iety, yet he never wholly lost his inter- 
est in the Church of Christ. He kept 
himself well posted in the affairs of 
both Chureh and State, in which, for a 
few years past, he manifested a grow- 
ing interest. He loved all Christians 
and Christian ministers. He was pe- 
culiarly affectionate towards his kin- 
dred, from the eldest to the third gener- 
ation. Hewas a warnr friend of his 
pastor. His daughter, Mrs. Eastman, 
who tenderly cared for him to the last, 
he appreciated to the full measure of her 
great worth. His great and long-con- 
tinued infirmities of body he bore with 
much fortitude. He strengthened him- 
self daily with the Word of God and 
prayer. The last few days were char- 
acterized by extreme bodily suffering ; 
but Christ was near, and the prospect 
unclouded. He was conscious and vic- 
torious at the last. 
The writer preached his funeral ser- 
mon, Dec. 9, in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, from a text which he had 
given him (Heb. iv, 9). We have no 
doubt that he was one of ‘the people 
of God,” and that he has now entered 
into that ‘‘ rest.” His surviving asso- 
ciates in the Church and ministry will 
miss him, much more so his kindred; 
but it was time for the heavenly Sheaf- 
gatherer to bring home the ripened 
grain, and we must notdemur. Let us 
so apply ourselves to the great mission 
of lite that the sacred associations of 
earth may be renewed and perpetuated 
where ‘‘ they that turn many to rigtt- 
eousness shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” J, W. A. 
Tilton, Feb. 1. 


Died, in Niantic, Conn., April 13, 
1875, SAMUEL BeckwiTH, aged 79 
years. 

Brother B. joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this place Jan. 29, 
1842, of which he continued an accept- 
able member until death. His last 
Christian testimony was given in class- 
meeting a few days before his departare 
for the blessed rest which remains for 
God’s people. May his sons and bis 
many relatives in this place serve the 
Lord as faithfully as he did. 

A. A. PRESBREY. 


Died, in Waterford, Conn., April 12, 
1875, Mrs, ALmeptA, wife of Mr. War- 
ren Gates, aged 37 years. 

Sister G. was converted, and joimed 
the Baptist Church in Waterford at the 
early age of 15 years. In 1858, two 

ears after marriage, her husband 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Niantic, of which his father had been 
the strongest pillar for many years. 

Sister G. joined the Methodist class 
Oct. 26, 1871, and was received into 
full connection May 25, 1872, and ever 
after, until death, was esteemed one of 
the most useful, devoted members in 


following fields: Chester, Greenland, | —elorious to think of meeting them in 


edifice at Lebanon, since enlarged and | said of our departed Brother AsHeErR R. 


lived to see it surpass its elders in num-| rer, he held the office of class-leader, tor 


was deep and glorious, just like the 
light which shines more and_ brighter 
unto the perfect day. Some of her last 
words were, ‘I did not expect death 
so soon, but it isall right.” She took 
an affectionate farewell of her loved 
ones, and commended her husband and 
two little boys to the care of the God 
in whom she had trusted from child- 
hood. None but Jesus ean supply the 
vacancy in the Church and home made 
by the death of our beloved sister in 
Christ. A. A. P. 


Died, in Niantic, Conn., July 30, 
1875, Mrs. Emma J., wife of Brother 
Thomas Hick. 

Sister H. was born in England, and 
converted in early life, previous to her 
coming to this country. She was re- 
ceived by letter into the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this place, Nov. 26, 
1872, during the pastorate of Rey. D 
A. Jordan. Our sister was a faithful 
wife, loving mother, and devoted Chris- 
tian. The Church militant has met 
with a loss, but the Church triumph- 
ant has gained a member. That the 
Lord may comfort our bereaved Brother 
Hick, and care for the little child, is 
the prayer of the Church and pastor. 

A. A. P. 


Brother NorRTON FREEMAN, of Prov- 

incetown, Mass., died Jan. 29, 1876, 
aged 78 years. 
He has long been one of the strong- 
est pillars in Cape Cod Methodism. He 
was Jed to Christ under the labors of 
Rev. Paul Townsend. In the home 
circle he was grateful, provident, and 
affectionate; in the Church, prudent, 
active, faithful, conservative, and liber- 
al: in finance, economic, systematic 
and wise; in morals, firm, just, humble 
and conscientious; in piety, trustful, 
prayerful, spiritual. His loss will be 
deeply felt in the Center Church, where 
he has so long worshiped with unaffect- 
ed devotion. His last sickness was 
characterized by patience, trust and re- 
ligious joy. EpaGar F. CLarx. 


CHARLES Simpson died in Alna, Me., 
Dec. 24, 1875, from injuries received 
from a falling tree, aged 27 years and 
10 months. 

Brother Simpson was the first to en- 
ter heaven of a band of young converts 
who started for the celestial city last 
winter. He was naturally very diffi- 
dent ; but grace made him a bold soldier 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘* Faithful 


tian course. I have never known one 


prayer-room. His last testimony for 
Christ and His power to save, which he 
gave but a few hours before he met with 
the fatal accident which terminated his 
life, will never -be forgotten by those |: 
who heard it. His last words, when 
near death, were, ‘* Jesus saves me 
now.” It is hard to part on earth with 
those we love so much; but it is sweet 


heaven. D. M. TRUE. 
Sheepscot Bridge, Feb. 2, 1876. 


“To die is gain,” may truthfully be 


Herrick, of Central Village, Conn., 
who fell asleep in Jesus Jan. 25, 1876, 
at the advanced age of nearly 91 years. 
Father Herrick, as he was familiarly 
called, sought the Saviour at the age of 
15, and soon united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Moosup, Conn., of 
which he was a f. 
member for seventy-five years. He 
was aman full of faith and good works, 
and having the confidence of his breth- 


many years. His dear wife, who sur- 
vives him, has watched over and cared 
for him for several years past (during 
which he had suffered the loss of nearly 
every mental power), with the devotion 
of an ardent lover. But notwithstand- 
ing the failure of reason, she affirms 
that in all the sixty-five years of their 
married life he never gave her one un- 
kind word; and while he seemed to 
lose sight of nearly every other object 
and friend, he never lost sight of the 
blessed Saviour and His cause, often 
praying earnestly for the revival of 
God’s work and the prosperity of Zion 
up to within a few days of his death. 
‘*Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” W. W. E us. 
Moosup, Conn., Feb, 4, 1876. 


In Sterling, Conn., Sister Mary A. 
Younc, daughter of Jeremiah and 
Mary G. Young, peacefully passed from 
this world of pain and sorrow to that 
Land where the inhabitants thereof nev- 
er say Iam sick, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 26, 1876, aged 40 years. 
Sister Young was converted to God 
in early life, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chestnut Street, 
Providence, R. I., of which she remain- 
ed a consistent member until death. 
Being of a quiet and timid nature, she 
never was very active in the more pub- 
lic or social means of grace, and yet 
her life and every-day walk was above 
reproach. If she could speak of no 
good concerning her fellow-men, she 
would have nothing to say. She was a 
great favorite in the home circle, and 
was truly a peacemaker, hence, a child 
of God. She is greatly missed and 
sincerely mourned by her family friends 
and others. But we believe what is 
their loss will be her infinite gain. 

. W. W. ELLs. 

Moosup, Conn., Feb. 4, 1876. 


DERNARE WYATT died at the resi- 
dence of his son, A. B. Wyatt, esq., in 
Tilton, Jan. 1, 1876, aged 80 years and 
8 months. 

Father Wyatt had been a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church many 
years, and enjoyed the confidence of his 
brethren. A man of good judgment, 
he was often called to serve the Church 
in official capacities. His efforts in the 
social meeting were unctéous, and much 
enjoyed by his associates. Christ was 
with him in the months of his decline. 
His distress of body was borne with 
great patience. Trusting in Jesus alone, 
he fearlessly awaited the summons to 
come up higher. The son and daugh- 
ter who so kindly cared for him, and 
who so sincerely mourn his loss, will, 
we trust, find in the God of their father 
all needed comfort. ‘ And these all, 
having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise; God 
having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” J.W.A. 


Mrs. Soputa Knient died in Calais, 
Me., Jan. 3, aged 92 years, 7 months. 
Sister Knight experienced religion at 
the early age of twelve years. More 
than sixty years since she united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ca!- 
ais. During all of these years she has 
lived a consistent and active follower of 
Christ. The writer visited her Nov. 
8th. Then she was in usual health, and 
expressed herself as only waiting for 
the coming of her Lord. Death found 








the Chureb. Her religious experience 


A FEW WORDS TO FEEBLE AND DELICATE 


WOMEN, 
By R. V. Prerce, M. D., of the World’s 


‘*The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,” etc., etc. 


Knowing that you are subject to a great 
amount of suffering, that delicacy on your 
part has a strong tendency to prolong it, and 
the longer it is neglected the more you have 
to endure and the more difficult of cure your 
case becomes, I, as a physician, who am 
daily consulted by scores of your sex, de- 
sire to say to you, that I am constantly 
meeting with those who have been treated 
for their ailments for months without being 
benefited in the least, until they have be- 
come perfectly discouraged and have almost 
made up their mind never to take another 
dose of medicine, or be tortured by any 
further treatment. They had rather die 
and have their sufferings ended than to live 
and suffer asthey have. They say they are 
worn out by suffering, and are only made 
worse by treatment. Of any thing more 
discouraging, we certainly cannot conceive, 
and were there no more successful mode 
of treating such difficulties than that, the 
principles of which teach the reducing and 
depleting of the vital forces of the system, 
when the indications dictate a treatment 
directly the reverse of the one adopted for 
them, their case would be deplorable indeed. 
But, lady sufferers, there is a better and far 
more successful plan of treatment for you; 
one more in harmony with the daws and 
requirements of yoursystem. A harsh, ir- 
ritating caustic treatment and strong medi- 
cines will never cure you. If you would 
use rational means, such as common-sense 
should dictate to every intelligent lady, take 
such medicines as embody the very best in- 
vigorating tonics and nervines, compounded 
with special reference to your delicate sys- 
tem. Such a happy combination you will 
find in my Favorite Prescription, which has 
received the highest praise from thousands 
of your sex, Those languid, tiresome sen- 
sations, causing you to feel scarcely able 
to be on your feet or ascend a flight of 
stairs ; that continual drain that is sapping 
from your system all your former elasticity, 
and driving the bloom f.om your cheeks; 
that continual strain upon your vital forces 
that renders you irritable and fretful,—may 
all be overcome and subdued by a persever- 
ing use of that marvelous remedy. Ir- 
regularities and obstructions to the proper 
working of your system are relieved by 
this mild and safe means, while periodical 
pains, the existence of which is a sure in- 
dication of gerious disease that should not 
be neglected, readily yield to it, and if its 
use be kept up for a reasonable length of 
time, the special cause of these pains is 
permanently removed. Further light on 


People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 


does, the ‘‘more excellent way” of| who loved the means of grace more, or | in which I have devoted a large space to 
faith. The Gospel he had once op-| who would make a greater sacrifice to | the consideration of all forms of diseases 
posed, God now called him to preach. | meet his brethren in the class and peculiar to your sex. This work will be 


sent (post-paid) to any address on receipt 
of $1.50. My Favorite Prescription is sold 
by druggists. 154 


CATARRH. 


One Man Would’t be Without the Con- 


stitutional Catarrh Remedy for 350 
per Bottle. 


CLAREMONT, N. H., March 23, 1871. 
MESSRS. LITTLEFIELD & CO.,: 


The three bottles that you sent me are disposed 
of, and more is wanted. Itis helping all that have 
taken it. One man says he would pay FrirTy DoL- 
LARS A BOTTLE rather than net have it. He has 
taken one bottle. He came to-day and wanted 
another. He says he was deaf with one ear, ane 
he though’ the top of his head would come off. It 
has relieved him very much. Inclosed you will 
find money for six bottlesmore. Send by express. 
SAMUEL C, ABBOTT, 





Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


Have Manufactured and in use over 


14,000 Instruments. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human voice as an accompaniment, 
owing to its sympathetic, meliow, yet rich and 
powerful siuging tones. 

¢2@™ From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the public, Weare using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis- 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending for their illustrated price jist and order- 
ing from it, or to order second-haud Pianos or Or- 
gans. They are reliable. 


Mrs. U.8.Grant. Wash. |Rv.L. B.Bugbie.Cinn. O. 
Gen.0, E.Babcock, Wash. Dr.J.M. Reid, N.Y. 


Ch. Justice S.P. Chase, |Dr.H, B.Ricgaway, N.Y. 
Adm. D.D. Porter, Wasb.| Philip Philips, N. Y. 

C, Delano, Sec. Lot. Rey. Alf. Cookman, N.Y. 
P. M. G. Creswell, Wash.| Rey.J. E.Cookman.N. Y. 
Rev.O.H. Tiffany, Wash.| W. G. Fischer. Phila. Pa. 
Robert Bonner. N. Y. Chap.M’Cabe, Chicago, 
Grand Cent, Hotel, N. Y./Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.|Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D. 
Gen.O.0. Howard. Wasb.|/Rev. W. H. DePuy. D. D. 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, N. Y.|Rev. Thomas Guard. 
Rey. Dr.John MeClintock| Dr. Dan, Wise, N. Y. 
Dr. Jas. Cummins, Conn. |Sands-st Church B’klyn. 
Rv. W.M. Punshon, Lond.| Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
T. 8S, Arthur, Phila. Bishop 1. W. Wiley. 

Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. |Rev. J. 8. Inskip, N.Y. 
At.-Gen. Wiliams, Wash*|Rey. L. Hitchcock, Cinn, 
Rv.J.M.Walden, Chicago| Rey, E.O. Haven, B’kIn. 
Rv.&.M.Hatfield, Cinn.O.'Gen. Alvord.U.8. Army. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for 
more than three years in our home one of the 
‘“* Bradbary Pianos,” advertised in our paper by 
Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, its manufacturer. 
Its toue and touch are admirable, the former being 
full and sweet, and the latter grateful to the p r- 
former. Itpreserves its pitch and tune im a re- 
markable manuer, and altogether is one of the best 
instruments that we have seen. It has more than 
fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when be sold it 
to us, at his office in New York. We heartily com- 
mead bis announcements to such of our readers as 
are proposing to purchase a piano. 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘*FriendSmithis aMethe 
odist. but his pianos are all orthodox: you ought 
to hear mine talk and sing.” 


Bishop Ames says: “*My Bradbury Piano is found 
after severe test and trial to be equal to ajl you 
promised, aud is in all respects, im richness of tone 
and singing qualities, everything that could be de- 
sired * Yours, truly 

“Baltimore, Md., Jan., 1874, “E.R. AMEs. 


Dr. E. O. Haven says: ** My Bradbury Pian con- 
tinues to grow better every day,and myself and 
family more and more in love with it.” 


Bishop Simpson says: ** After atrial in his fam- 





manent cure of these tendencies, dem-| unto death” fitly describes his Chris-| these subjects may be obtained from *‘ The | sad toy splendid aquatitg ut roan’ workmanship. 


n ty of tone, our Bradbury 
Piano cannot be equaled.” 


Dr. J. H. Vincent: “ For Family worship, social 
gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds of 
musical entertainm- nts, give me, in preference to 
all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, It 
excels in singing qualities.” 


Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.: **My Brad- 
bury is splendid.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 
Pianos to let. and rent applied if purchased; 
moutbly installments received for the same. Old 
pianos takén in exchange; cash paid ior the same. 
Second- hand pianos at zreat bargains, from $50 to 
$200, Pianos tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath- 
schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 


Send for illustrated price list. 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B, BRADBURY. 
No. l4 E, 4th Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner. Raymond & Wil- 
loughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 
18 





PRICE 1$ PER BOTTLE.—Sold by all Drug- 
gists. A Pamphlet of 32 pages, giving a treatise on 


aithfal and consistent | Catarrb, and containing innomerable cases of cures, 


sent FREE, by addressing the Proprietors, 
— & CO., Manchester, N. H, 
46 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throatand Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma and Con- 
sumption. 


The few compositions, 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and be- 
come household words 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraoriipary virtues, 
Perhaps no one ever se- 
cured so wide a reputation 
or maintained it so long as 
AYER’S CHERKY PEC- 
SS TORAL. Ithas been known 
: SS to the public about forty 
Y SS years, by a long continued 
»~ seriesof marvellous cures, 
which have won for it a 
confidence in its virtues, 
‘never equalled by any 
other medicine, t still 
makes the most effectual 
: cures of Coughs,Colds, Cen- 
sumption, that can be made 

by medical skill. Indeed the CHERRY PECTORAL 
has really robbed these dangerous diseases of their 
terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, which is well 
founded ,if the sonety be taken in season. Every 
family should have it in their closet for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members, Sickness, sut- 
fering, and even life is saved by thistimely protec- 
tion. The prudent should not neglect it and the 
wise will not. Keepit by you for the protection 
it affords in sudden attacks, and by its timely sue’ 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


AND SOLD ALL ROUND THE WORLD 
il4 


Clarks’ Ae B tious{p ompound 


Never faiis to give a good appetite. It purifies the 
blood, and restores to th- Liver its primitive heatth 
and vigor. It is the best remedy in existence for 
the cure of Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, Sourness 
of Stomach, Sick Headache, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Liver Complaint, Biliousness. Jaundice, Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, Catarrh, Kheumatism, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Fever and Ague. General Debility, 
Nervous Headache, and Female Diseases. 


A REWARD, 


Was, for three years, offered for any case of the 
above diseases which could notbe cured by Clarks’ 
Anti-Billous Compound. 

It is sold by nearly every druggistin the United 
States. Price $1.00 per bottle, 


R. C. & C, 8. CLARK, 
178 Cleveland, 0. 


BLOOD DOCTOR. 


Change of time of Dr. 8. T. BIRMINGHAM’S 
Examination Days. 






















On and after Dec. 9th, 1875, Dr. Birmingham will 
be at his Office, No. 63 Cambridge St., Bos- 
ton, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday of 
each week. Office hoursfrom9 A M.till2?P. M. 


Examinations Gratis. 174 


WHAT ARE PILES? 
READ! **PLAIN 
BLUNT Facts,’ a 
Treatise on the Causes 
History Cu e and Pre- 
ventions of PILES. 
Pablished by P. NEU- 
STAEDTER & CO,, 


46 Walker Sireet, New 
York. Sent FREE toall part: of the United States 
on receipt of a letter stamp. 184 













PROF, RAINBOW’S 


Rupture Cure Truss. 
Dv Steel Springs! 
No Woo - Pads! 
Vo Ratchets or De- 
compos'tng Elas- 


It fits like a glove and 
ean be worn with as lit’le 
diseomfort. Call on, or 


h stamp, 
"INCOLN. No. & Hawill- 
.on Place, (Room 10) Bos- 
186 


ton, Mass. 


WANTED et ee nets, 








her prepared. Cc. A. P. 


‘ 


Ame: ican lady, where she can have entire charge. 
Pefeiences exchanged. Adiress Mrs. ©. care 
Zion’: Herald, Boston, 188 


p, M-|Church should have a copy. 


ever saw. In 
order that you may see what thev 
‘are, T will send by return mail, 65 


9 5 CENTS 
ii Chaba 181 





with your name neatly printed on them, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, aud athree cent stamp. ou will 
receive samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, Dam- 


ask, Repp, Tinted, and White Bristol, The stock 
shall be first-class. I have some of the most par- 
ticular and expert printers to be obtained in the 
country. and employ n» inexperienced boys to turn 
off cheap, second-class work. No blurred or im- 
perfect work leaves my establishment. I have 
many agents who s*y my cards are the best and 
cheapest they ever saw. FRINTERS ip all parts 
ot the country are sending me orders,for they say. 
[ can furnish them on better terms than they can 
afford to give the same class of work. Every week 
mycards are growing in favor and popularity. 
“ More than pieased,” ** Never was so well satistied 
before,” are almost unanimous expressions. ‘I'ry 
them and you will say the same. Write plainly 
and give fulladdress. W.C. CANNON, 


108 46 Kneeland St., Boston. Mass. 








1876, 


DREER’S GARDENCALENDAR, 1876, 


Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Piants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE, Beautifully 
illustrated. Send two 3 cl. stamps for postage, 
Special discount to Clergymen and Religious I[n- 
stitutions. HENRY A. DREEK, 714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 186 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 


A new volome of this beautiful Child’s Paper be- 
gins with October.—Two editions are now published 
Weekly and Semi-Monthly. Now is the time to 
subscribe. 





TERMS 


WEEKLY EDITION, 1 to 5copies, 75 cts. per year. 
Six copies or more to one address, 60 ets. per 
year, each cepy, when seni by express, or called 
for — 64 cents, per year if sent by mail. 


SEMI-MONTHLY EDITION, 1 to 5 copies, 40 cts. 
per year; six copies or more to one address, each 
3 cents, per year, if sent by express or called 
for — it sent by mail, 32 cents per year. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 


154 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


AX.NSWEBS! 
“WH ov will find this subject and these facts 
ESBARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


EREv. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
‘A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
DEEPEST INTEREST. 
Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to send 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 
will secure an Agent’s outfit. 
Address EBEN. SHUTE, 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


180 eow 


The Methodist Almanac. 
NOW READY. 


The Methodist Almanac for 1876 
contains full information concerning 
our Church work, and statistics of all 
branches of Methodism in this country 
and abroad. Every family of the 





Price 
TEN CENTS. 
James P. Magee, Agent, 


38 BROMFIELB STREET, BOSTON. 


180 





BRADBURY PIANO 





THE 
hors 


NGREGATION. 


A CHURCH MUSIC BOOK ON AN 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN, 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
_ One hundred and fitty Musical Services, each bee 
ginning with words and music for the Choir, and 
ending with Standard Hymns and Tunes tor Choir 
and Congregation, 
In anew and elegant form. Cloth, tinted paper 
520 pages, $2 single, $18 a dozen; boards, $1.50 
Single, $12 a dozen, 
Either book sent by mail on receipt of retail price. 
Circulars and specimen pages free, 





or SINGING sc 
THE CHOU casexegets 2 

By MCGRANAHAN ‘AND CAsE, 
te” A Wide - Awake Book for Wide- 
Awake Teachers. Contains a novel elomen- 
tary course. and a GRAND: COLLECTION 
OF MUSIC. THE CHOICE is the work of 
experienced men, and fully meets the wants of 
progressive teachers, It is the most successful 
Convention Book inthe deld. Price $7.50 dozen, 
single sample copy, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. , Cincinnati, 0, 


132 


Books for Every Minister, 


THE THEISTIC CONCEPTION of the 
World; by B. F. Cocker, D. D,, 8vo.... $2.50 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS; Recent 
Sketches of Mexico; by BisHOoP HAVEN, 1 
Wille. BU Qroccnccccvevevcvcccestcvedsonceceouses $3. 





GOoD’s WORD THROUGH PREACH- 
ING (Yale Lectures for 1875); By Joun HAL 
D.D $1.58 


GREAT TEMPERANCE REFORMS of 
The Nineteenth Century, by Rev. JAMEs SHAW. 
DOG ig CUOR Res buen on nnes ansvsccvecccseseceoeons $3.00 
LOVE ENTHRONED ; Essays on Evangell- 
aN Perfection; by Rev. DANIEL STEEL 

. $1 


Any book in market furnished to order. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 

New England Methodist Depository, 
154 88 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD sTREET 


ROOMS TOLET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street. 


Better than Railroad Bonds 


OR SAVINGS BANKS. 





Ican invest money in Indiana, at ten per cent 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 
first mortgage on realestate worth twice the ameunt 
loaned. The safety and profitableness of this 
method of loaning, has attracted the attention of 
New England Insurance companies and others, 
and many ef them are availing themselves of It, 
A successful experience of ten years enables me 
to obtain securities with as little liability to loss as 
attends any investment of money. I have yet met 
with no loss, although all money transactions aic 
environed with dangers. Satisfactory rererences 
ven and details furnished when required. T.A 
OOD WIN .Inaianapolis, Ind. lu 





WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 
This beautiful hall is so located that it ie free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accomm: - 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stairs from 
the street. 
For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromficld Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
July 20, tf 





10 to 20 Per Cent. on good Securitics, 


10 to 12 per cent, on First Mortgage. 

10 to 12 per cent. on School and other Bonds. 

15 to 20 per cent. made on Tax Sale Certificates, 

9 to 15 per cent. made on City and County warrants 

7 to 10per cent. paid on our Certificates of Deposit. 
Send todus for a Free Cory of our “Investor's 
Guide,” containing particulars and reterences, 


JOHN D. KNOX, Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas. 





(4) 
WHITE LEAD) 
OR OTHER 


POWDER\ "2 
“015 9 8 /AGMES BEAUTY \? 





Free samples sent by mail on receipt of 3 eent 
stamps. 152 





locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particv- 
lars FREE. P.O. Vickery & Co., Augusta. 
Maine. 148 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 


M77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their 













he hest Chocolate. It 
is used like ordin- 


ary Chocolate. 


eonrd jo 


qdracer WO Gary QU 48 
setvuyoud etdurvy 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
os Gen. Agents, 
and Grocers 30 North William St., New York. 


CONVALESCENT 


176 


Safe and Profitable. 


Icanlend money at 10 percent.,pay the interest 
net of cost, semi-annually at your nearest bank, 
secured by first mortgage, Ample end satisfactory 
reference civen where required. It will cost but 
tle to ask for information, T. A.GOODWIN. 
Indianapelis,Ind. July, 10 24 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
CATERER, 


Odd-Fellows’ Hall, 513 Tremont Street, 
166 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS! 


Best quality ; prices to defyan peaportette rivalry ; 
On Sate; Butt to Order; med; Repaired; by 
W. B. D. SIMMONS & CO.., 190 Charles St., Boston, 
— Comm ission,never negotiate by prozy 


For sale by 














A Retired Clergyman Wanted. 


To take charge of a matter requiring a church 
acquaintance. Address P, O. Box 5122, Boston. 
184 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cared. Painless; no pub’ holty 
Zend slams for particalare. Br. Car}- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill, 
174 
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Business Potices. 








CHRONIC SPLENITIS. 
Physician’s Report of a Remarkable 
Case. 

GAGETOWN, N. B., duly 22, 1868, 


Mr, James I. FELLows. Chemist,—Dear Sir; 
Allow me to bear my testimony in favor of your 
Compound Syrup of Hypophospbiter, I have used 
it myself for Tuberculosis with warked benefit, and 
have given it to a great number of my patients, 
with the same results asI experienced from Its use. 
During the last seven years I have devoted myself 
almost exclusively to the treatment of Consump- 
tion, baving cases under my care in all parts of 
the Province; so that lam enabled to speak from 
experience of the benefits derived from its use. 

The most marked was a case which was under 
my care in March last. This was a patient who 
had bee» under treatment nine months with no 
beneficial results. When I first saw him, he was 
50 feeble that he could not sit up long enough to 
have his heart and lungs examined. What disease 
he had been treated for did not appear, but I found 
him suffering under Chronic Splenitis. He had a 
severe Cough, Dyspnea, P«!pitation of the Heart, 
Impaired Digestion, aud consequent general ema- 
ciation, I put him under treatment, prescribed 
your Compound Syrup of Hypopbosphites, and 
after using four bottles, he was able to attend to 
his farm and jis now perfectly well. In March he 
was given up by four physicians respectively. In 
May he assisted in ploughing eighteen acres of 
lan¢, and had run up in flesh from 126 to 148 pounds 
weight. 

I send you this for the purpose of making what 
use you please of if, and wish you all success in 
your labor for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

q Strongly recommending the use of your Com- 

pound Syrup of Hypvphosphites to all who suffer 

in apy way from disease or weakness of the Lungs, 

Bronchial Tubes, or general debility. Believe me 

your obedient servant, J.H. W.SCOTT, M.D. 
118 





REMARKABLE CURES. 


Dr. E. D. spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
Street, Boston, is performing some very remark- 
able cures, and bis fame is rapidly spreading all 
over the country. He has along listof certificates 
trom parties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose 
health has been restored through his agency. Dr. 
Spear entirely discards the use of mineral medi- 
cines,and relies on vegetable prodacts,whose cura- 
tive properties be has become cognizant of, after 
years of practical experience. Persons afflicted 
with any physical allmert can consult Dr. Spear 
with confidence. He will not undertake a case un- 
less he has good reason to believe that he can effect 
acure. The fact that he has occupied the same 
place in this city for the past fourteen years is a 
guarantee.that his practice has been most success- 
ful, and that he is not afrgid to meet his old patrons 

Dr. Spear may ve consulted on ALL diseases free 
of charge, or by letter, (with stamp). Office 897 
Washington sireet, Boston, Mass. New number 
but same place as for the past l4 years. Dr. Spear’s 
Medical Harfd Book will be sent by mail on recetpt 
of locts. At the office, free. 168 aow 





@ Saratoga Springs, in Winter, 


Reasons for Going to Dr. STRONG’S Remedia 
Institute, in Winter, with circular describing its 
Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, Equalizer, ete., wil: be sent on applicas- 
tion. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic 
diseases a specialty. eow 96 





Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name ot JAMES PYLE. None 


genuine without. 128 





ARE YOU troubled with garments 


[ EUREKA 


= ripping? 


[ MACHINE | 
chine Twist, and you will have 


Stir) 


will use no other. 


Use the Eureka Ma- 


Try it, and you 
118 


one trouble less 





Up to the point where the lungs are in a state 
of suppuration, HALE’s HONEY OF HOREHOUND 
AND TAR will cure all diseases of the organs of 
respiration. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 


156 





Money Letters from Jan. 31 to Feb. 7. 


E B Atkins, E Austin. 

P B Bigelow, J Bancroft, E A Braman, Cc 
Barnes, E Brown, A B Bruner, P A R Bailey, W 
L Brown, L R Babbitt. 

C H Chase, G W Chesbro, J P Crane, AF 
Chase, W H Crawfvrd, J C W Coxe, A B Carter, 
J R Cushing, I Caudlin, J Cotton, C H Carpenter, 
J Cooper. 

A Durkee, 
D Deltz. 

W B Eldr'dge, L L Eastman, C H Ewer. 

H Greene. 

H M Humphrey, 8 Hoyt, C L Haugh, I E Hill, 
A F Herrick, L L Hanscom, C N Hinckley. 

P Jaques, A M Jackson, W T Jewell. 

E.A Lyon, E J Leavitt. 

WN Miller, M E Mitchell. G A Morse, C N Mer- 
rifield, W H Meeker. 

J Noon, M W Newbert. 

1 H Olmsted. 

I Packard, A Plumer, A M Palmer. 

S E Quimby. 

E P Royal, D Richards. 

B P Spalding, T Stetson. E Smith, R Sander- 
son, J W Smith, A © Sweatt, G W Smith. 

A Tattle, A 5 Townsend, D M True. 

D L Wyman, J T Wilson, G W Woodruff, AA 
Wright, E R Wilkins, J L Weeks, G G Winslow. 





E M Dunham, J H Davis, R Day, 





Plan of Episcopal Visitation for 


1876. 
CONFERENCES. TIME. PLACE. BISHOPS. 
Kentucky, March 8, Newport. Wiley. 
Wilmington, * 15, Wilmington, Scott, 
Washington, * 15, Baltimore, Bowman. 
West Virginia, * 15, Wheeling, Harris. 
Pittsburgh, * 15, Canton, O., Merrill. 
Kansas, * 15, Lawrence, Peck. 
North Indiana, * 22, Richmond, Harris, 
Central Pa., * 92, Harrisburgh, Wiley. 
Newark, “* 29, Newark, Janes. 
New Jersey, * 29, Mount Holly, Wiley. 
Philadelphia, * 29. Philadelphia, Haven. 
St. Louis, *. 29, Sedalia, Peck. 
New England, April 5, Lowell, Simpson, 
New York East, “™ 5, Brooklyn, Harris, 
New York, a 5, New York, Foster. 
Northern N. Y., “ 5, Pottsdam, Merrill. 
Wyoming, as 5, Binghamton, Bowman. 
East German, * 6. New York, Scott. 
Troy, “ 12, AlWany, Janes. 
Providence, “ 12, Provincetown, Ames. 
Missouri, * 12, Louisiana, Peck. 
New Hampshire, “ 12, Lebanon, Simpson. 
Vermont, “ 19, St. Johnsbury, Ames. 
Maine, * 19, Lewiston, Merrill. 





Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 

Norwich Dis. Min, Asso., at South Coven- 

try. Feb. 21-23 
New Bedford District Conference, at W. 

Deunis, Feb. 21-23 
Dover Dis. Min. Asso., at Wesley Ch., 

Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 23, 24 
Claremont Dis’t Min. Asso., at Keene, Feb. 29 


Axunual Meeting W. F. M. Society (N. 

E, Branch), March 7, 8,9 
Portland District Conference, at Gorbam, M’ch 6-8 
Ne-dham Circuit Preachers’ Association, 


at Natick, March 8 
Fall River Dis’t Conf., at Taunton, Grace 

Church, M'ch 13-15 
Rockland Dis. Min. Asso., at Thomaston, 

Me., M’ch 14, 15 
Ministerial Temperance Conference, at 

Boston, M’ch 15, 16 





FALL RIVER DISTRICT CONFERENCE. — 
This Conference assembles at Grace Churcb, Taun- 
ton, March 13-15. Will the lay delegates, local 
preachers, and those intending to ask licenses, as 
well as those who intend to be present and ask rec- 
ommendations to the Annual Conference, please 
send their names to the undersizned? 

Will the brethren in charge of stations, who DO 
NOT intend to be present, p'ease forward their 
names? W.T. Worth. 

Taunton, Feb. 9. 





NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT CONFERENCE, 
Fre. 21-23, — Friends attending the District Con- 
ference at West Dennis, coming down from Mid- 
dieborough, etc., will leave the train gt So, Yar- 
mouth, Those coming up from Provincetown, 
eic., will leave at £0. Dennis, where they will ficd 
stages walting. J. MATHER. 


N. E. BRANCH W, F. M, SOCIETY — NOTICE. 
— Auxiliaries desiring their contributions to ap- 
pear in receipts for this year will please remit all 
fands at their command at] once, as it is necessary’ 
to close the financial year in February. 

Mrs. T. A. Ricn, Treas, 


DAILY MEETINGS AT NEW HALL, No. 34 
Essex St., at 3 o’clock, for Bible Readings; at 74g 
o’clock, for preacbing the Gospel, until further no 
tice. All are invited, D. MUNRO, 
Evangelist from Canada. 








THE SECOND DISTRICT CONFERENCE FOR 
BANGOR DISTRICT, for the present Conference 
year, will at Hampden, Tuesday A. M., 
March 7, 1876. A. PRINCE. 





PROGRAMME, 


Monday evening, Preaching, by G. R, Palmer; 
alternate, W. L. Browa, 

Tuesday, 8% to 93g o’vlock, Devotional Services, 
to be followed by Organization, and written Re- 
ports from Charges, the reading not to exceed 
three minutes each. Report the number of con- 
versions. the amount obtained for Conference col- 
lections, condition of Sunday-schools, and general 
state of your charge. 

Essays: 1. “What is the Standard of Ortho- 
doxy in the M. E, Church?” C, 8, Dunn, M. Palm- 
er, W. L. Brown, Shepherd Boody; 2. * Should 
Church Property be Subject to Civil or Municipal 
Taxation?” C, F. Allen, B. B. Thomason, G. R. 
Palmer, J. A. L. Rich; 3. “ The Relation and Of- 
fice of the Holy Spirit and of Preaching in the 
Work of Saving Men,” W. B. Eldridge, David 
Godfrey, E. Skinner, J. M. Brown; 4. * Are Fre- 
quent Changes in Our Church Polity Desirable?” 
C, Stone, Samuel T. Page, M. D. Mathews, Hiram 
Chase; 5. “ Would any Change in Our Methods 
Make Us More Effective?” L. L. Hanscom, C. 
Springer, J. A. Moreleo, Walter Farr. 

EXEGESES: 6. Mark ix,1, A.J. McGanen, E. A. 
Glidden, Elias Dodge, D. Warren; 7. 1 John, ili. 9, 
B. F. Tefft, T. B. Tapper, C. A. Southard, P. J. 
Robinson. 

The time of the Conference will be divided be- 
tween its regular Disciplinary business, and reliz- 
ious and literary exercises. The amount that may 
be allotted to each, and the order in which they 
should be taken up, can be best determined by the 
Conference itself. An especial object of the insti- 
tution of District Conferences was to elevate the 
standing, and to increase the usefulness of our local 
ministry. Do not, then, dear brethren, fail to at- 
tend; and though many of you, as well as of the 
itinerant ministers,are omitted from the assign- 
ments, yet be sure to Come prepared te discuss 
them. 

Cc. B. Dunn. 


A. PRINCE, ’ t Committee. 





PREACHERS’ MEETING,—There will be a 
Union Meeting of the Preachers of the Lowell and 
Worcester Districts at Clinton, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 1 and 2, beginning at 10 a. M. 


PROGRAMME. 

1, “Is Ordination Essential to the Full Ministe- 
rial Character?” John Noon: 2. Sketches of Ser- 
mons, E. P. Gibbs, G. E. Sanderson, J. W. Fulton; 
3.“ A Lively Prayer-meeting — How Promoted,” 
J. R. Cushing; 4. “ Our Itinerancy — How Made 
Most Effective?” A. A. Wright; 5. Discussion: 
** Resolved, That the Episcopal Office in Our Chureh 
should bea Life Tenure; ” Disputants — aff., G N. 
Smith; neg.. V. A. Cooper; 6. * Presiding Elders’ 
Districts — How to Work Them,” Jefferson Has- 
call; 7. “ The Proper Limits of Church Creeds.” 
DeWitt S.Clark; 8. Readings of Sacred Script- 
ure and Hymns; 9. * Are Babes Sinners?” Henry 
Lummis; 10, ** How Far are We Responsible for 
Our Faith?” W.8. Studley; 11. Debate; ** What 
Changes are Needed in Our Book of Diseipline?” 
12. * Are the Prevailing Methods of Religious Re- 
vivalistic Effort to be Commended?” W. W. Col- 
burn; 13. Impromptu Sermon (on any text, and by 
any brother the Chairman may name); 4. * What 
Strictures are Necessary to Justify the So-called 
Evangelical Doctrine of Atonement to the De- 
mands of a True Theodicy,” A. F. Herrick: 15. 
Discussion; “Should Church Property in This 
Country be Taxed? 16. **Why are so Many Mod- 
ern Scientists Skeptical?” David K. Merrill; 17. 
“ How is Our Christian Civilization Endangered 
by the Presence of Romanism?” D. Richards, 

The question of an Elective Presiding Eldership 
will be before the meeting,!and will receive especial 
attention. Preaching, Wednesday evening, by 
Rev, A. A. Wright. 

C. N. SwITH, 


A.A. WRIGHT, 


committe. 
V, M. Simone, 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

PORTLAND DISTRICT— FOURTH QUARTER. 

March — Alfred, 4, 5; Newfield, 11, 12; Kezar 
Falls, 14, 15; Denmark, 16; Fryeburg, 18, 19; Con- 
way Centre, 20, 21; Buxton, 22, 23: Cape Elizabeth 
Ferry, 25, 26; Biddeford, 27; Oak Ridge, 28; Saco, 

April — Kennebunk, 1,2: Ogunquit, 3; York, 4; 
Elliot, 5; South Ejliot.6; South Berwick,7: Port- 
land, 8,9; Gorbam, 11; Saccarappa, 12; Duckpond, 
13, 

District Conference at Gorham, March 6, 1876. 

Portland, Feb. 1. ISRAEL LUCE. 





ROCKLAND DISTRICT — FOURTH QUARTER. 

Feb. — 26, 27, Dresden Bridge. 

March —4, 5, Boothbay; 9, 10, Winslow; 11, 12, 
Cross’ Hill; 18,19, Montville; 25, 26, Union; 29, 20, 
South Waldoboro’, 

April — 1, 2, Searsmont; 7, eve.. 9, P, M., Wiscas- 
set; 8,9, A. M., #heepscot Bridge; 15, 16. Waldo- 
boro’; 22, 23, Unity; 28,eve., Round Pond; 29, 30, 
Bristol. 

May — 6,7, Vassalboro’; 7, eve., North Vassal- 
boro’; 6,7, Wuashingtor, by A. Plumer; 12, eve., 
Pittston; 13, 14, E. Pittston; 20, 2!. A. M.. George- 
town; 2), Pp. M., Arrowsic; 27, 28, China. 

June —3, 4, Vinalhaven; 2, eve., Quar, Conf., So. 
Thomastun, and Sabbath service,4 a.M., by C. B. 
Besse; 8, eve, at Rockland; 9, eve., at Thomaston; 
10, 11, Pp. M., Camden; 11, A. M., Rockport. 

To Pastors. —TPlease do not forget the collec- 
tion for expenses of Delegatesto General Confer- 
ence. It should be forwarded to either Brothers 
Stone or Pratt by April 15. L.D. WARDWELL. 

Rockland, Feb. 4, 1876, 





Acknowledgments. 

On the evening of Jan. 5, the parishioners of Rev. 
O. H. Stevens met at the parsonage, in Kittery, 
and gave himself and wife a severe POUNDING, the 
pounding exceeding double the number of stripes 
that Paul received; but as many of them were 
very SWEET, and ail acceptable, they gratefully ac- 
knowledge the same, 

0. H. STEVENS, 
0. D. STEVENS. 








SMarriages, 








In this city. Jan, 27, by Rev. Howard C. Dunham, 
Charles F. Crosvy to Miss Anna E. Duddy, both 
of Winthrop. 

At the residence of the bride’s mother in Nepon- 
set, by Bev. W.G. Richardson, Sydney W. Thbur- 
pee of Lowell, to Miss Carrie M. Witherill, of 

oston. . 


In NewburyLort, Feb. 6, by Rev. J. W. Lewis, 
Moses Little, of Newbury, to Miss Emma L. Ste- 
vens, of N. 

In Loudon, N. H., Dec. 2, by Rev. Warren Ap- 
pledee, Jeremiah G. Hodgdon to Ella Tucker, both 
of Concord, 

In Warren, N. H., at the residence of the bride’s 
father, Nov. 24, by Rev. L. Howard, A. M. Weeks 
to Miss Cora A. Smith, both of W. 

In Providence, Feb. 10, by Key. D. P. Leavitt. 
Leander R. Briggs to Miss Caroline, daughter oj 
Josbua R. Brown. ‘ 








Deaths. 








In Providence, Feb. 2, of cancer, Clarissa A., wife 
of Oliver W. Booth, aged 52 years. 








THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSE- 
NESS.—All suffering from Irritation of 
the Throat and Hoarseness will be 
agreeably surprised at the almost im- 
mediate relief afforded by the use of 
‘‘Brown's. Bronchial Troches.” 


By the wreck of the Atlantic 600 lives 
were lost. By the use of Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam more than that 
number are saved every day. 35 and 
75 cents per bottle. 


We call the attention of our readers 
who have surplus funds they desire to 
place in a perfectly secure institution, 
to the card in another column, of the 
Mercantile Savings Institution of Bos- 
‘on. With a guarantee fund of over 
$200,000, it affords perfect security to 
its depositors. 

If any of our readers are in need of a 
Truss, we hope they will not overlook 
the modest advertisement of Prof. Rain- 
bow’s Rupture Cure Truss. Sold by 
Mr. Marvin Lincoln. We have known 
Mr. Lincoln many years, and can as- 
sure our patrons that he has a superior 
article, and they may rely on his state- 





ments in:plicitly. — Congregationalist. 


THe MERCANTILE Trust ComPANY 
or NEw YorkK.—We have reason to be- 
lieve this well-managetl institution is 
one of the very best of its kind, and one 
of the soundest and most reliable of all 
Trust Companies. In these times of 
distrust and fluctuation of values, it is 
of the tirst consequence to those invest- 
ing money, to kpow where to place it 
safely. This Company pays a good re- 
turn (seven per cent. net.) for the use 
of capital, and it isinvested by placing it 
on first mortgages of improved real 
property in the Western States, where, 
from the comparative newness of the 
country, prices of real estate are lower, 
and from the thrift, enterprise and pro- 
gress of the people, and the wonderful 
productiveness and resources of the 
land, prices are sure to advance. The 
great advantage of this, over other 
Companies, consists in the fact that the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY deter- 
mined upon a plan of obtaining the 
best mortgages, and by dividing the 
bonds of the borrowers, secured by such 
mortgages, into various denominations, 
and muking them at seven per cent., 
the highest rate of interest allowed in 
New York, placing them within the 
reach of those who, having money to 
invest, have not their facilities for secur 
ing the best modes of investment. 
These bonds are made for five years, 
and are so secured by the mortgages 
that the properties can in no way be- 
come a part of the assets of the Compa- 
ny, but are held exclusively for the 
benefit of the holders of the bonds, so 
that the guaranty of the Company’s two 
millions of capital is additional thereto. 
No Company with which we are ac- 
quainted, can offer security equal to 
this, considering the high rates of inter- 
est paid the investor. 


New MepicaL Institute. — Dr. 
Robert Hamilton, of Saratoga, late 
President of the Eclectic Medica! Soci- 
ety of the State of New York, possesses 
the rarest recuperative energy. He 
lost a fortune last fall, at the burning 
of the hotel; yet, before the ruins had 
ceased to smoulder, he had devised and 
set in operation on Franklin Sireet, a 
new Medical Institute, which is destined 
to achieve the celebrity and success of 
its predecessor. . He attended the an- 
nual meeting of the State Society, pre- 
sided with ability, and delivered the 
annual address, with the same appar- 
ent lightness of heart and manner as 
though there was no consciousness of 
crushing misfortune settled upon him. 
Our Eclectic phoenix is burned out, and 
renews his active life every few years. 
We wish for him the perennial exist- 
ence which these events seem to sym- 
bolize; constant enterings into new 
careers of usefulness, each catastrophe 
being but a summons to **come up 
higher.” 

We have so long known his goodness, 
that to love and esteem him seems a 
second nature. So too, is he regarded 
by his neighbors, his patients, and all 
who are within the circle of his acquain- 
tance. His urbanity and kindness of 
disposition are only equaled by his skill 
and success as a practilioner. His tact 
in diagnosis seldom fails him, and in 
the treating of the sick, caring for them, 
watching for favorable and unfavora- 
ble symptoms, cheering and encourag- 
ing, inviting them to recover, and win- 
ning back health, he has wonderfully 
excelled. The season now about to be- 
gin, will be his summons to new activ- 
ity, and we trust to abundant success.— 
Medical Eclectic. 


‘*THE Best THING IN THE WEsT.” 
— New England people who have any 
idea of removing to the West, will 
do well to read what the Land Com- 
missioners of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company has 
published concerning the valleys of the 
Arkansas and Cottonwood Rivers in 
Kansas. It costs only a postal card to 
obtain a pamphlet which will give a 
great deal of valuable information 
about one of the most enterprising 
States in the Union. Send to A. S. 
Johnson, Topeka, Kan., for a copy. 

Since 1871 the Company has sold to 
actual settlers, 526,512 acres, at an ay- 
erage price of $5.25 per acre. Many 
of the buyers are from other Western 
States, and are buyers because they are 
convinced of the superiority of these 
lands. The Russian colony of Men- 
nonites looked over different territories, 
but finally chose the lands in the Ark- 
ansas valley. Now they are urging 
their friends in Russia to join them 
here. The Company will furnish tick- 
ets at reduced rates to Kansas, to those 
who wish to examine their lands with 
view of settlement. 

As economy is the watchword of the 
day, consumers of gas may be interested 
in the manner of saving from 15 to 50 
per cent. in their gas bills, which is no 
small part of the expenses of many of 
our readers in the cities and larger 
towns. Messrs. Ellis and York, at 110 
Tremont Street, claim a saving of the 
above percentage by the use of their 
Patent Gas Burner, which is so con- 
structed by a double stop as to regu- 
late the flow, break the force of, and 
utilize all the gas passing through the 
pipes. Go and see a trial on their 
**Test Metre,” and be satisfied of the 
truth of the above assertion. 


We know the Congregationalist 
makes no random statements, and we 
advise our readers who need such an 
article, to investigate for themselves. 








EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS. 


A despatch from London recently 
announced the death of the Rev. Jabez 
Burns, D. D. He was born in 1805 at 
Oldham, near Manchester. He first 
joined the Methodist New Connection. 
In 1820, Mr. Burns removed to Scot- 
land, and early in 1830 became minis- 
ter of the United Christian Church at 
Perth. He began his ministerial duties 
in London in 1835, having accepted an 
invitatien to the pulpit of the General 
Baptist congregation assembling in 
New Church-street chapel, Marylebone. 
In 1836 he published a series of ** Sketch- 
es and Skeletons of Sermons,” for the 
aid of clergymen, ministers and stu- 
dents, which have extended to fifteen 
volumes, several of which have gone 
through as many as fourteen editions. 
He afierwards wrote ‘‘ Christian Phi- 
losophy, or Materials for Thought.” 
In 1839 Mr. Burns became editor of the 
Temperance Journal, and about this 
time established Zhe Preachers’ Maga- 
zine, which extended to six volumes. 
Dr. Burns was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Alliance, took 
his place in the first Conferences held in 
Liverpool, London, Birmingham and 
Edinburgh, and was in 1847 appointed 
by the Annual Association of General 





Baptists one of the deputation to the 





triennial Conference of the Free Will 
Baptists, held in Vermont. His religious 
works have had a large circulation in 
the United States, especially ‘* The Pul- 
pit Cyclopsedia,” soon after the publi- 
cation of which, in 1846, the author re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from the 
Wesleyan University of Middletown, 
Conn. 


John Forster, the eminent English 
writer, editor, biographer and essayist, 
died recently, at the age of 63 years. 
He was born at Newcastle in 1812, 
and was educated for the bar, but early 
in life deveted himself to literature. 
He contributed to the Zzaminer for 
eighteen years, and was its editor for 
ten years. He was also a contributor to 
the Edinburgh Quarterly and Foreign 
Quarterly reviews, and of the latter he 
was for several years editor. After the 
retirement of Mr. Dickens as editor of; 
the London Daily News, Mr. Forster 
succeeded him. In 1855, he was ap- 
pointed secretary to, and in 1861 com- 
missioner inlunacy. Mr. Forster is the 
author of the following works: ‘‘ States- 
men of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land”; ‘* Life of Oliver Goldsmith”; 
** Biographical and Historical Essays” ; 
** Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 
the First”; ‘* Debates on the Grand Re- 
monstrance”; “ Sir John Eliot, a Biog- 
raphy”; Walter Savage Landor, a Bi- 
ography,” and the ‘‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens.” He had just issued the first 
volume of a new life of Jonathan Swift. 
It is understood that the second volume 
is left so nearly completed as to be 
readily prepared for the press. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of 
The Watchman, in giving an account of 
the great convention recently held in 
Philadelphia, thus speaks of the re- 
marks of Dr. Hall on the training of 
young converts: ‘ Dr. John Hall, of 
New York,said we cannot over-estimate 
the importance of this subject. If young 
converts are permitted to go back, it 
will be an injury to themselves, and 
will bring reproach upon the work for 
Christ. God says to parents, “ Train 
up a child,” ete. He says the same to 
Churches when He gives them new 
born souls. Keep young converts in 
the right atmosphere. There must be 
careful home-work on the part of Chris- 
tian parents. They must be treated 
carefully by the minister, There must 
be fidelity in speaking to, earnestness 
in praying for, and holiness in living 
before them. They must be impressed 
that believing is not athing done, and 
done with, but that a saving faith is a 
constant and continual believing in 
Christ. Bring them into contact with 
the Bible. There should be Bible classes 
for the training of converts in all our 
Churches. Shake hands heartily with 
them. Tothem this will bea means of 
grace. Set them to work, not always 
upon outside work, but upon them- 
selves, upon the Bible for themselves.” 


Said a leading Mormon official to us 
recently: ‘* You have lived in Utah sev- 
eral years, what do you really think 
of us, especially of our polygamy?” 
Our answer was: ‘* Your own people 
being the judges, your polygamy stands 
condemned.” Said a lady in northern 
Utab,—herself in polygamy and in 
good standing in Mormonism — ‘* Po- 
lygamy is constant misery; it is slow 
murder.” Said a lady in southern 
Utah, — herself in polygamy and in 
good standing in Mormonism — ‘* You 
ask me what I think of polygamy, I will 
tell you: Polygamy is adoctrine of Mor- 
monism, and I suppose must be true. 
Bat ask my daughter sitting yonder, if 
her mother has not brought her up to 
abhor the institution as an abomination, 
and to keep out of it as she values her 
happiness and her life.” Said a lady, 
in good standing in Mormonism, in 
Salt Lake City, and herself one of the 
wives of one of the sons of Brigham 
Young: ‘‘In plural marriage, the skel- 
eton in the closet is jealousy.” 

Said an old Mormon lady in Salt 
Lake City, a fanatical admirer of Brig- 
ham Young, and herself in polygamy : 
** Most of the women in polygamy are 
very wretched ; but polygamy is a cross 
we must bear in this life that we may 
be exalted in the next world.” — Rocky 
Mountain Advocate. 


The Interior proposes to have all 
ministers who have reached the age of 
58 years disposed of by a committee 
selected from the medical profession. 
It says: —‘* There is a minister which 
the writer has never heard. But the 
question is whether it is better to starve 
him to death or to turn him over to the 
medical elders for more prompt and 
merciful, as well as more manly and 
honorable treatment.” 


The Christian Standard thus speaks 
of the great revival in the Bethel, Phil- 
adelphia: ‘* At last accounts three hun- 
dred had been converted in Mariner's 
Bethel, between thirty and forty were 
at the altar and as many more rose for 
prayers. This Church is crowded, and 
many cannot gain admittance. The 
finances are in excellent condition. 


The Commercial Agency of Dun, 
Barlow & Co., furnishes the following 
items: ‘‘The number of failures in 
1875 is announced as 7,740, which is 
750 more than in 1861, 2,800 more than 
in 1857, though the increase per cent- 
age of business musi be kept in mind. 
In fact, it is more tban at any period in 
the national history. The aggregate 
amount of liabilities is reported at 
$201,060,353, about $50,000,000 more 
than last year, But the average 
amount of liabilities in the failures of 
1875, $25,960, is decidedly less than in 
any year since 1864, except 1868 and 
1870, and not larger than in those two 
years. 


A rich vein of gold has been struck 
in Wyoming, 96 miles west of Laramie. 
The main lode is a five foot vein of 
rock assaying as high as from $900 to 
$2,200 per ton. 





It is announced that two hundred 
and fifty-four Catholics in the province 
of Quebec have renounced Catholicism 
Within a few days, and embraced Prot- 
estantism. This makes a total of four 
bundred and eleven converts gained in 
a few weeks from the Catholic Church. 


A meeting of delegates from the 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, South- 
ern Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Christian, and German Re- 
formed Churches, of Denver, Colorado, 
held on the 10th inst., ex-Gov. Evans 
presiding, adopted unanimously a pe- 
tition to the Constitutional Convention, 
against taxing property used exclu- 
sively for religious worship, education, 
public libraries, and for charitable pur- 
poses. 

The great Sunday-school at Stock- 
port, England, shows, in its main 
school, 301 teachers and 3,614 schol- 
ars. Including four branch schools, 
the total membership is 424 teachers 
and 4,702 scholars. Since this school 
was founded, 4,992 teachers and 89,- 
324 scholars have been enrolled in its 
membership. 

A pastor writes to the Methodisi: «I 
have just received my Quarterly and 
have set myself to reading it, begia- 
ning as usual at the back of the book. 
This sinistral quality of Dr. Whedon's 
Review suggests the conundrum, why 
is the Methodist Quarterly like the He- 
brew? Because it is read from right 
to left.” 

Says the Advance: ‘* Nineteen of the 
lady missionaries now in the employ 
of the American Board, were educated 
in Ohio schools. Six of these studied 
at Oberlin. Western Female Semi- 
nary, at Oxford, has furnished five 
missionaries within the last five years. 
Lake Erie Seminary, at Painesville, 
has sent three more, and Hudson Fe- 
male Seminary has given six to the 
foreign field. 


We find the following in the secular 
papers: ‘‘One hundred and twenty- 
five members have withdrawn from 
the Broadway Methodist Protestant 
Church, Baltimore, Md., and organ- 
ized a society under the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They propose erecting a church edifice, 
to be known as the North Broadway 
Methodist Episcopal Tabernacle.” 


The Weslern Christian Advocate 
says: ‘‘ Our bishops are presbyter-su- 
perintendents. Such was the view of 
the fathers. Such was the view of the 
early bishops; and such has been 
down to the present time the common 
theory of the Church, not excepting 
the bishops themselves.” 

We are indebted to the Nation for 
the following: ‘‘ The entire neo-pagan 
school of writers in England, from Mr. 
Swinburne all the way down, must fill 
conservative Britons with amazement 
at its performances. It is impossible 
to imagine anything less like the voice 
of the stout, vascular, humorous Anglo- 
Saxon temperament than their stringy, 
shril), emasculate falsetto.” 


Rev. T. W. Merrill has endowed a 
professorship in Kalamazoo College, 
the incumbent of which is to have the 
pastoral care of the students, and to do 
such teaching as will not interfere with 
that special charge. The Standard 
states that the Rev. N. S. Burton, D. 
D., of Davenport, Iowa, has been elect- 
ed to this chair, to enter on his duties 
in September next. Dr. Burton will 
give instruction in Natural Theology. 
Evidences of Christianity and Moral 
Philosophy. 


Mr. Bryant, of the New York Even- 
ing Post, now eighty-one years old, 
writes to the Boston Free Trade Club 
in reply to an invitation to write an es- 
sayforthem: ‘I have already several 
literary tasks on hand, and my age, now 
protracted beyond the ordinary lot of 
old men, admonishes me against under- 
taking any more till I have done with 
these.” 


Our foreign exchanges report revivals 
in the west of Ireland, where 300 per- 
sons have professed conversion; in 
Australia, where the wonderful stories 
come that 1,200 have been lately con- 
verted ; and in the eastern part of En- 
gland, under the preaching of Mr. 
Henry Varley, who was in this country 
last winter. 


Dr. M’Anally, the spicy editor of the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate, gives us 
the following item: ‘* The report is 
that the Emperor of Brazil, the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, and we know not 
who else, are expected to visit this 
country during the Centennial celebra- 
tion. Good! Let them come, especial- 
ly if they desire to see some excellent 
specimens of real genuine unadulter- 
ated shoddyite snobbery.” 


Dr. Holton Ganson, late of Batavia, 
left by will $1,000 to each of the five 
Churches of that village, the interest 
only to be used, and that expended for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish. 
This bequest shows the Doctor, like 
many of his profession, to have been 
obedient to the inspired precept, ‘‘ Re- 
member the poor.” 

Charles B. Winn was an obscure per- 
son in Woburn, Mass., until he died, a 
few days ago, when it became known 
that he had bequeathed $250,000 to- 
ward founding a free library, and had 


‘also given twenty thousand dollars’ 


worth of pictures for the same object. 
He also bequeathed $15,000 to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Woburn. 


Ex-Gov. Dingley, of Maine, speaks 
in the Christian Mirror of the temper- 
ance outlook in Maine: ‘* Our own ob- 
servation, as well as the very general 
testimony of others, satisfies us that 
the cause of temperance has made much 
greater progress in Maine than in any 
other State, and that its condition to- 
day is more favorable than at any pre- 
vious period in our history. 





The Observer believes in a revival of 
religion in New York. We quote: 
“* This city is often stirred to its depths 
aud extremities by events of the most 
transient interest. It may be that it 
will hear the voice of God in His Word, 
and hearing, will believe.” 


The Presbyterians of Philadelphia 
sustain a large hospital, which has an 
dowment of over $300,000. Its bene- 
fits are offered to all without distinc- 
tion. During the year 454 patients 
have been treated within the building, 
and 1,522 without. The total expendi- 
ture was $69,341. 


Dr. S. H. Tyng’s “‘ Button-hole Com- 
mittee,” to speak to and follow up 
every new comer at church, and es- 
pecially every one who requests 
prayers, and his ‘‘ Andrew and Philip 
Society,” to go out ‘after non-church 
goers and bring them to church and to 
Jesus, might be profitably introduced 
into any Church. 


The Methodist Recorder has a sub- 
scriber 85 years old, who earned the 
money to renew his subscription by 
chopping wood. 

Rey. Dr. Bishop, a New York Bap- 
tist, starts the centennial offerings of 
that denomination with an offer of 
$20,000 for home missions. 


The Southern Methodists have estab- 
lished a mission among 4,000 Cuban 
refugees who are living at Key West. 
Services are conducted in Spanish. 


Great religious interest has accom- 
panied the meetings of Messrs. Whittle 
and Bliss in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
which have resulted, it is believed, in 
the conversion of over three hundred 
souls. 


Longfellow’s house at Cambridge 
was built in 1759 by Col. John Vassall, 
a firm loyalist, who fled to England in 
1775, his property in Cambridge and 
Boston having been confiscated. 


The California Advocate says: — 
“Rev. Robert Hazleton, of the Irish 
Methodist Conference, is now in this 
city (San Francisco). He is an agent 
for the Wesleyan Connecticut School 
of Dublin.” 


The late William Rose, of tke Balti- 
more American, beqneathed $19,000 to 
religious and charitable institutions. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


SALE OF CARPETS. The Bankrupt Stock 
of ABBUTT & Cw., at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Friend streets, near Hanover Street, 
boston, is open for sale in quantities to suit, for a 
few days prior to making a dividend on the estate, 

Terms cash on delivery, and nodeviation in price, 
as all the goods are mar. ed at less than cost of pro- 
duction. 

Particularly cheap in the stock are four grades 
of TWO- PLYS tor 35 cents, 5) cents, 62 cents and 
75 cents per yard, These goods Mr. Abbott had 
made to order for his retail sales, and are marked 
at about hall value. 

Also ROCK DYE FELTINGS, with borders, ele- 
gant colors. 

Also a large stock of DOOR MATSand VELVET 


Jes. 

Also FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, in various widths, 
from 9 to 18 feet, of high grades well seasoned, 
colors and designs to suit any style of decoration 

Also CANTON MAUTINGS of fine qualities—75 
cent values are marked 37}, cents. 
eure a limited quantity of TAPESTRY CAR- 

rs 





Also over 2000 MATS of various sorts at half value 

Dealers can sort up their stocks to advantage, 
and Housekeepers never had such an opportunity 
to buy at low prices, S6e0W 





Q cyoice music Books, 9 


Gems of English Song. 232 pages. 

75 charming Songs for the price of 8 songs. 
Gems of German Song. 200 pages. 

100 the best, for the price of 10 songs, 
Gems of Scottish Song. 200 pages. 

157 of the sweetest, for the price of 12 songs. 
Gems of Sacred Songs. 200 pages. 

120 of the most celebrated, for the price of 10 

songs. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. 200 pages, 

100 of rare heanty for the price of 10. 
Wreath of Gems. 200 pages. 

100 Songs,carefully culled from a larger number, 
Shower of Pearls. 240 pages. 

67 of the choicest vocal duets for the price of 10, 


Operatic Pearls. 200 pages. 
90 of the most favorite Songs of 50 operas. 


Silver Chord, 200 pages, 
160 Songs, in great variety, for the price of 10. 
* Songs in She et Music form costs from 30 to 
50 cts. each. Nicely packed in these elegant 
books, they cost from 2 to 4 cts. each. 
* The pages in these fine volumes are all of 
Full Sheet Music size.* 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; 
Cloth, $3.3 Gilt, $4. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Scientific Farmer. 


Practical, Accurate, Full of Facts. 


If you keen Stock, use Fertilizers, have a Farm, 
Garden, or Plavt House, you meed it. Only 
$1 OO a year. Sample copies free. AGENTS 
WANTED. 
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SCIENTIFIC FARMER, B)ston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U.S. 


The great interest In the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever 
published. It contains a tu!l accountof the Grand 
Centennial Exhibition, 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete and Unreliable 
works are Deing circulated; see that the book you 
buy contains 443 Fine Engravings and 925 

ages. 

Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 
Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 188 





FOWLE’S 
PILE AND HUMOR CURE 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE 


WARRANT<D A SURE AND PERFECT CURE 


For all kinds of Piles, Leprosy, Scrofula, Tetler or 
Ring- Worm, Salt Rheum, and ali diseases of the 
skin and blood, 


ONE BOTTLE WARRANTED TO CURE ALL CASES 
OF PILES; 


From ONE TO THREE BOTTLES ALL CASES OF 
HouMmors, 


This remedy bas been faithfu’ly tested and found 
to be an almost infallible cure for the avove named 
diseases. Its success has been so universal that 
the Proprietors guarantee a cure to those who 
will use this medicine, or in case of failure to re- 
fund the money paid. The Pile and Hnmor cure 
is entirely vegetable in its composition. and can 
be used in perfect safety in all cases. There is no 
danger of ie erivieg the humor im, as it cures on 
the surface, and the patient’s bodily health con- 
tinually improves while under this treatment. 
Se ad for a Pamphiet. 


Price $1 per Bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 
H. D. FOWLE & CO., Sole Proprietors. 








190 MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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GET THE BEST SECURITY. 


Do not Fail to Examine the 


VAULTS 


OF THE 


BOSTON 


DAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST 


COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, 
Before Renting a Safe. 


The only Safe - Deposit 
Vaults in Boston that 


are both Burglar and 


Fire-Proof, and iu a 
-Fire-Proof Building. 


Prices, $10 to $100a Year. 
188 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S SONG BOOKS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 


and Devotional Exercises, 
ABE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


“Brightest and Best's. sos 





popular authors of 
“PURE GOLD” and “ROYAL DIADEM.” 
It has already been adopted with great satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools, 
Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; $30 per 100 Copies, 


! J} 224 pages, comprising 

ii iS the best pieces selected 
j OU; from all the Sunday 

School Song Books of 


the day, besides many new ones—a valuable col- 
lection. 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 
7,aAe 


“Moody and Sankey Song Book” 


is now used everywhere. Lvery family should 
have it. 


Price, in Beards, $30 per 109 copies; by mail, 35ecents. 


G2" Lither Book sent by ma ilon receipt of price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
13 


New Sunday -School Books, 


Our variety from all reliable sources is 
very large and complete. 

The foilowing are a few of our most recent 
publications. 

EVERY INCH A KING. A Story Il- 
lustrating the Reigns of David and 
Solomon, Kings of Israel. By Celia 
E. Gardner. Lllustrated 1 vol. 12mo.,.$1,50 

UNCROWNED KINGS; or, Sketches 
of some Men of Mark, who rose 
from obscurity to renown, especi«l- 
ly illustrative of the means by which 
they achieved success, By Rey. Dan- 





iel Wise, D. D., 301 pages.......... 1,25 
JOHN WINTHROP AND THE 


GREAT COLONY; or, Sketches of 
the Settlement of Boston and of the 
most Prominent Persons connected 
with the Massachusetts Colony. By 
Charles K. True, D. D. Large 16mo., 
Bad oocccccoccrocceesececocs 
AMY’S TEMPTATION; or, One Year 
with the Leonard Family. By Mrs. 8. 
E. Sells. 16mo, 300 pages. Price,.. 
GOD’S WAY;; or, gaining the Better 
Life. By Mrs, M. A. Holt, 16mo.... 
MEHETABEL; a Story of the Revo- 
Jution; by Mrs. H. C. Gardner, 1 vol. 
16M0..+e00- 
HOPE RAYMOND; or 
Truth? 1 vol. 16mo..... 
NORTH POLE VOYAGES, 5 Ilustra- 
tions; by Rev. Z. A. Mudge, 1 vol. 
IGMO, ceccecsce 
ROYAL ROAD TO FORTUNE; by 
Emily H. Miller, 16mo0.....-..-«+- 
THE BRAMARDS AT THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS; by Mrs. A. E. H. 
Slicer, 16M0..ccccrcccccccecccccsccce 
BESSIE AND HER SPANISH 
FRIENDS; a Story of the Bible in 
Spain, 16m0.-«+e.-++ 
LITTLE FOXES, 3 Illustrations, 1 vol. 
16mo....-- 
THE LITTLE TROWEL; by Edith 
Waddy, 16mo.......+- oe 
MARIAN’S MISSION; or, the Influ- 
ence of Sunday-schools, 16mo......-+ 1.00 


Send for a Catalogue. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 


38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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CHURCH.SCHOOL:FIRE-ALAR 
_ Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogue 
siving full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. } 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to6v4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 
134 e0w 


BUCKEYE BELLS 


BUCKEYE BE ablished 7 
Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted with Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Court-houses, Alarms, Tower Clocks, 
Chimes, etc. Fully warranted. Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 

VANDUZEN @ TIFT, 102 aad 104 East Second St., Cincinust 
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MCSHANE BELL POuNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CnurcHES 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Ci:culars sent 
free. 





HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


14 BALTIMORE, MD 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior grade of Bells. 
Speciat attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Illxstrated Catalogue sent free. 96 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


LIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Henry x. 
eave & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required. single or in ehimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior mancer 
for which this establishment has so long been noted. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co.. Cor. Allen, 
Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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